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Spring  Magic 


"It  is  Spring,"  laughed  the  child  with  a  great  shout  of  glee. 

"See  the  grass,  hear  the  birds,  see  the  flowers  in  bloom." 
And  he  plucked  a  bright  handful  for  Mother  to  see, 

Bringing  home  wilted  weeds  that  had  lost  their  perfume. 

"It  is  Spring,"   cried  the  youth  with  a  rapturous   glance 
At  the  maiden  petite  who  strolled  close  by  his  side; 

So  he  wooed  and  he  won  in  a  gay  young  romance 
That  cared  nothing  for  family  power  or  pride. 

"It  is  Spring,"  said  the  man  with  a  shrewd,  outward  glance. 

"We  should  sell  all  our  stock  from  last  season  with  ease. 
Keep  the  new  in  reserve;  we  can't  take  any  chance. 

With  that  struggle  abroad  we  can  charge  what  we  please." 

"It  is   Spring,"   sighed  the  sage  while  he  studied   the  sun 
As  it  sank  in  the  west  'mid  soft  rose  and  old  gold. 

"All  my  friends  have  departed;  I  long  for  just  one 

Who  has  patience  and   courage  enough   to  grow  old." 


It  was  Spring  and  the  world  in  its  bustle  awoke 

To  the  beauty,   the  brilliance  that  Nature  bestowed. 

Every  soul   had  a   moment  in  which  wonder  spoke; 
Every   heart  sought  another  to  lighten  its  load. 


-Louise  Woeppel,  Grad. 


Jesuit  Trails  in  the  United  States 

Vincent  Muchlinski,  Arts  I 

This  essay  won  first  place  in  the  Inter-Collegiate  English  Contest  par- 
ticipated in  by  the  students  of  the  nine  Jesuit  colleges  of  the  Missouri  and 
Chicago  Provinces. 


F 


(•(•  |  ^OR  the  greater  glory  of  God,"  seven  students  at 
the  University  of  Paris  organized  themselves  into 
a  society  and  pronounced  their  vows  of  poverty  and 
chastity  in  a  little  chapel  on  the  slope  of  Montmartre, 
August  15,  1534.  They  were  the  seed  of  a  fruitful  enter- 
prise that  took  root  and  flourished  in  the  far  corners  of 
the  world,  where  they  raised  the  cross  over  the  heads  of 
men,  and  in  its  shadow  lived  and  died.  In  a  survey  of  their 
work  we  find  that  after  four  hundred  years,  the  sun  never 
sets  on  the  Jesuit's  cross. 

If  we  consider  the  United  States  of  1940  as  a  single 
example  of  Jesuit  endeavor,  we  may  learn  for  the  first 
time  that  the  Jesuits  are  established  at  one  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  different  addresses  within  these  borders.  We 
may  better  appreciate  the  extent  of  their  activity  by  pic- 
turing a  map  of  the  United  States  dotted  with  one  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  crosses,  which  represent  high  schools,  sem- 
inaries, Indian  missions,  universities,  churches,  publishing 
houses,  residences;  we  marvel  at  it  all.  But  the  marvel  is 
not  the  present,  it  is  the  past.  It  is  a  story  too  often  omitted 
in  the  compilation  of  United  States  history;  for  the  Jesuits 
are  not  strangers  here.  The  Jesuit  faculty  at  Georgetown 
University,  Washington,  D.  C,  walk  daily  near  ground 
once  reddened  with  the  blood  of  eight  of  their  companions, 
martyred  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  in  1571.  This  event 
preceded  the  Declaration  of  Independence  by  more  than 
two  hundred  years. 
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More  specifically  then,  what  were  these  men  doing  in 
an  unknown  land,  in  virgin  forests  and  on  unmapped  shores, 
the  habitat  of  a  primitive  race?  We  recall  that  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  were  the  age  of  expansion,  during 
which  time  the  prominent  nations  of  western  Europe  were 
engaged  in  colonial  enterprises  in  the  new  world.  The 
Jesuits,  too,  were  empire-builders;  but  their  standard  was 
that  of  Christ,  their  watchwords  were  those  of  Christ's  vicar 
in  Rome,  their  leader  was  Ignatius  Loyola ;  this  empire  was 
not  to  be  bound  by  geographical  dicta,  nor  enclosed  by  fixed 
longitudes,  nor  restricted  to  any  of  the  sons  of  Noah.  And 
so  the  Jesuits  came  to  America.  In  their  apostolate  among 
the  aborigines,  they  were  true  pioneers  of  civilization. 

The  first  Jesuit  trail  in  the  present  United  States  was 
made  by  Spanish  Jesuits,  who  labored  for  five  years  among 
the  Indians  of  Florida  and  South  Carolina,  from  1566  until 
1571.  This  expedition  was  brought  to  an  untimely  end  by 
the  mass  martyrdom  of  Segura  and  his  followers,  already 
referred  to.  Such  reverses  and  interruptions  of  activity  were 
not  uncommon ;  a  missionary's  life  was  indeed  a  perilous  one. 
In  1613  the  French  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  their  short- 
lived mission  among  the  Abenakis,  giving  Maine  its  first 
martyr,  Du  Thet. 

We  now  follow  the  trail  of  these  French  Jesuits,  which 
extended  from  Quebec  along  the  inland  waterway  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans.  The  first 
names  to  be  associated  with  this  region  are  those  of  Isaac 
Jogues  and  Jacques  Marquette.  In  1641  Jogues  planted 
the  cross  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  in  the  present  state  of  Michi- 
gan, a  mission  which  soon  became  a  trading  center  and 
rendezvous,  the  farthest  outpost  of  civilized  man;  five  years 
later  in  New  York  he  fell,  a  willing  victim  of  Iroquois 
cruelty.  Le  Moyne  and  his  followers  resumed  the  evangel- 
ization  of  the  Iroquois  in  1654.  Marquette,  in  turn  explored 
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the  country  along  the  Mississippi  as  far  south  as  Arkansas, 
and  visited  the  Indian  tribes  there  in  1673;  he  founded  the 
Kaskaskia  mission  among  the  Illinois,  another  center  of 
social  life  in  the  wilderness,  the  most  flourishing  colony 
between  Canada  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  From  such  mis- 
sion posts,  from  the  depth  of  the  forests,  the  Jesuits  sent 
their  reports,  the  "Jesuit  Relations,"  to  their  superior  at 
Quebec;  these  letters  contain  the  history  of  the  country  for 
forty  years,  1632-1673,  and  are  replete  with  information  of 
interest  to  the  historian,  the  geographer,  and  the  philologist. 
Because  the  Jesuits  acquired  the  native  tongues  and  dia- 
lects with  ease  and  perfection,  the  French  leaders  pre- 
ferred them  before  all  others  as  religious  co-operators  in 
their  undertakings. 

During  the  years  following  the  Marquette- Joliet  ex- 
pedition until  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  French 
colonies  in  America  by  the  king  in  1763,  we  witness  a  vig- 
orous period  of  Jesuit  activity.  In  Wisconsin  the  earliest 
missionary  endeavors  center  about  the  name  of  Claude 
Allouez,  and  in  Illinois,  about  that  of  Jacques  Gravier;  at 
the  turn  of  the  century,  Paul  du  Rhu  heralded  the  entrance 
of  the  Jesuits  into  the  southern  French  settlements,  Biloxi, 
Mobile,  and  New  Orleans.  The  year  1729  claimed  two 
martyrs,  Paul  du  Poisson  and  Jean  Souel  at  Natchez;  then 
Guignas  led  the  way  to  Minnesota  and  opened  the  Sioux 
mission,  where  Aulneau  met  his  death  in  1734.  And  there 
were  other  missions  in  Missouri,  Alabama,  Indiana  and 
Ohio;  but  in  1763,  a  year  of  political  transition,  the  Jesuits 
were  banished  and  their  property  was  confiscated. 

Contemporaries  of  their  French  brethren  in  the  north 
and  middle  west,  English  Jesuits  under  the  leadership  of 
Andrew  White,  entered  Maryland  with  Lord  Baltimore  in 
1634.  The  establishment  of  St.  Mary's  City  was  the  first 
to  profess  religious  liberty  in  the  United  States.  Mission- 
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ary  progress  in  the  English  colonies  was  much  slower  than 
in  New  France,  yet  with  Maryland  as  a  center,  the  little 
band  eventually  penetrated  the  neighboring  colonies,  Vir- 
ginia, Delaware,  New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
In  these  growing  settlements  the  history  of  the  Jesuits  is 
the  history  of  the  nascent  Catholic  Church. 

To  complete  our  survey  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  until 
the  year  of  their  worldwide  suppression  in  1773,  we  return 
to  Maine  in  1648  to  find  the  Assumption  mission  established 
at  Norridgewock  by  Gabriel  Druillettes  and  his  companions ; 
then  three  thousand  miles  away  in  the  southwest  during  the 
first  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Kino  and  Ugarte 
carried  the  cross  from  Mexico,  making  explorations  along 
the  Colorado  and  visiting  Upper  California;  now  back  to 
Florida,  where  Monaco,  De  Alana  and  the  Spanish  Jesuits 
founded  a  successful  mission  among  the  Seminoles. 

Thus  ends  the  first  chapter  of  the  story  of  the  Jesuit 
trails  in  the  United  States.  In  these  two  centuries  we  have 
watched  four  hundred  and  sixty-four  men  enter  the  North 
American  continent,  there  to  live  and  perhaps  to  die,  for 
the  greater  glory  of  God.  They  were  trail-makers,  they 
established  themselves  at  the  outposts  of  civilization.  As 
Loyola  would  have  said,  "The  Jesuits  are  to  be  the 
Church's  light-horse,  whereas  the  ancient  monastic  commu- 
nities are  her  infantry;  the  Jesuit  should  be  capable  of 
going  anywhere  at  a  moment's  notice  for  scouting  and 
skirmishing." 

Canonically  speaking,  there  were  no  Jesuits  in  the 
United  States  from  1773  until  1805,  yet  in  Maryland  the 
Jesuit  suppression  altered  but  little  the  status  of  its  mem- 
bers. A  former  Jesuit,  Bishop  John  Carroll  of  Baltimore, 
revived  the  corporate  existence  of  the  Society  in  the  United 
States  in  1805  with  Robert  Molyneaux  as  superior;  in  1814 
with  their  world-wide  restoration,  came  a  reinforcement  of 
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Belgian  novices,  and  the  new  Maryland  province  numbered 
nineteen  men,  at  that  time  the  only  Jesuits  in  the  United 
States.  Once  again  they  began  to  build  an  empire  for  Christ, 
and  we  follow  their  trail  to  St.  Louis,  the  gateway  of  the 
west,  in  1823.  Here  they  found  friends  among  the  Indians 
of  the  Mississippi  valley,  who  had  a  great  veneration  for 
the  "Blackrobes"  who  had  lived  there  sixty  years  before. 

The  young  Missouri  province  spread  into  Kansas 
under  Charles  van  Quickenborne's  supervision,  and  worked 
among  the  Pottawattomis  in  1838,  and  the  Osages  in  1847; 
they  penetrated  the  middle  western  territory,  and,  by  sub- 
duing the  savage  hatred  of  the  Indian,  they  opened  the 
trail  for  the  civilization  that  followed  at  a  later  day.  Peter 
de  Smet  led  these  Jesuits  to  the  Oregon  territory  in  1841 
and  founded  there  St.  Mary's  mission  among  the  Flatheads, 
the  first  Catholic  settlement  in  the  Pacific  northwest. 
De  Smet  was  the  organizer  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  mission 
field,  and,  with  his  Missouri  confreres,  he  visited  the  Indian 
tribes  from  Oregon  to  St.  Louis. 

With  the  arrival  of  Accolti  and  Nobili  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1850,  the  Oregon  missions  gave  birth  to  the  Jesuit 
missions  of  California.  The  northwest  was  a  fast  changing 
world  in  the  decade  following  the  discovery  of  gold,  and 
the  California  missions  grew  rapidly  enough  to  merit  a 
superior  in  1858. 

During  this  period  the  Maryland  Jesuits  were  joined 
not  only  by  the  Belgians,  but  soon  afterwards  by  the  French, 
German  and  Italian  Jesuits.  Their  combined  endeavors 
characterize  the  nineteenth  century  as  the  most  vigorous  era 
in  the  Jesuit  apostolate  in  the  United  States.  New  Orleans 
and  the  south  awakened  to  the  re-establishment  of  the 
French  Jesuits  by  Chazelle  in  1831.  They  worked  north- 
ward from  Louisiana  to  Kentucky  and  in  1846  went  on  to 
New  York,  whence  developed  the  New  York-Canada  prov- 
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ince.  The  German  Jesuits  made  their  headquarters  at  Buf- 
falo, and  began  to  work  among  the  Indians  of  the  South 
Dakota  reservations.  A  group  of  Italian  Jesuits  arrived 
in  Santa  Fe  in  1867  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  south- 
western mission  that  included  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and 
Colorado. 

As  the  nineteenth  century  passed  into  history,  with  it 
passed  the  prominence  of  the  Jesuit  in  the  United  States 
as  the  explorer,  as  the  missionary,  and  as  the  parish  priest. 
The  establishment  of  mission  stations,  the  erection  of 
churches  and  the  organization  of  parishes  were  all  prepara- 
tory to  the  transfer  of  this  ministerial  field,  section  by  sec- 
tion, to  diocesan  care.  From  the  United  States  today,  Jesuits 
have  gone  in  search  of  remote  lands  and  primitive  peoples, 
just  as  the  "Blackrobes"  had  done  when  they  sailed  from 
Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century.  We  can  follow  their  trail 
to  China,  Iraq,  the  Philippines,  India,  Central  America, 
British  Guiana,  and  the  West  Indies,  four  hundred  and 
sixty-three  strong,  and  find  a  scattered  few  in  Alaska  and 
Japan. 

If  we  think  back  a  hundred  and  thirty-five  years  to 
that  group  of  nineteen  in  Maryland  and  try  to  visualize 
the  vast  territories  and  unbroken  regions  that  lay  before 
them,  we  will  then  be  astounded  that  this  mustard  seed  has 
grown  to  be  a  tree  of  such  proportions  that  we  find  these 
Jesuits  in  a  hundred  and  sixty-nine  places  and  record  the 
enterprises  of  5,440  men  in  their  seven  provinces  in  the 
United  States  in  1940.  Each  decade  brought  with  it  new 
men,  new  labors,  new  centers  of  activity.  Their  most  prom- 
inent work  today  is  in  the  field  of  higher  education;  twenty- 
two  colleges  command  their  daily  attention.  For  the  Jesuits 
are  not  characterized  by  preference  for  any  one  form  of 
activity,  but  choose  rather,  that  which  will  be  most  bene- 
ficial to  the  greatest  number  of  men. 
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When  you  plan  to  visit  your  Jesuit  friend  whom  you 
knew  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  at  Alma  Mater,  you  may 
find  him  in  any  section  of  the  United  States.  He  may  be 
teaching  catechism  in  an  Indian  mission  in  Washington, 
giving  lectures  in  literature  at  Fordham,  hearing  confessions 
in  suburban  Chicago,  or  explaining  the  rudiments  of  the 
forward  pass  to  Loyola  Prep.  Wherever  he  may  be,  he  is 
an  active  man,  a  part  of  an  ever-expanding  organization 
that  had  its  origin  four  hundred  years  ago,  when  seven 
students  promised  all  "for  the  greater  glory  of  God." 
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MUSIC  IN  OMAHA 

Anne  Peter,  U.  C.  3 

WHEN  men  set  out  to  conquer  unknown  worlds  and 
establish  new  frontiers,  their  minds  are  preoccupied 
with  the  material  and  practical  side  of  living.  There 
are  forests  to  be  cut  down,  fields  to  be  plowed,  and  homes 
to  be  built;  and  it  is  not  until  all  these  major  objectives 
have  been  realized  that  man  may  turn  his  mind  to  the 
finer  things  of  life  and  give  them  the  consideration  and 
attention  that  they  deserve. 

Not  until  the  new  settlement  is  well  on  its  way  to 
stability  and  prosperity  does  its  cultural  life  come  to  the 
foreground.  And  so  it  is  surprising  to  note  that  at  a  very 
early  date  in  its  history,  Omaha  was  beginning  to  realize 
that  music  was  a  vital  part  of  the  life  of  its  citizens.  Accord- 
ingly, we  see  a  remarkable  spurt  of  musical  interest  from 
the  year  1870  onward,  which  culminated  in  the  1890's  and 
the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  earliest  record  of  Omaha's  incipient  interest  in 
music  is  the  notice  which  appeared  in  the  Omaha  Times  in 
1857,  stating  that  pianos  were  to  be  included  in  the  stock 
of  the  Armstrong  and  Clark  Furniture  Store.  Previous  to 
that  time,  pianos  were  not  for  sale  in  Omaha,  and  those 
who  wished  to  have  such  a  luxury  had  to  have  one  shipped 
from  St.  Louis.  The  fact  that  a  furniture  store  decided  to 
include  pianos  in  its  regular  stock  seems  to  indicate  beyond 
doubt  that  even  at  this  early  date  there  was  an  increasing 
interest  in  music  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Omaha.  The 
young  city  was  commencing  to  realize  that  in  mere  "getting 
and  spending  we  lay  waste  our  powers,"  that  the  pressure 
of  material  concerns  will  harden  and  degrade  our  human 
nature  unless  we  allow  its  aesthetic  sensibilities  some  exercise. 
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It  was  but  natural  that  in  the  1870's  musical  activity 
was  confined  to  Omaha's  own  talented  amateurs  and  semi- 
professionals.  Roads  were  terrible,  and  transportation  was 
poor;  therefore,  the  great  artists  of  the  day  could  not  come 
here  to  appear  in  concerts.  However,  the  music-lovers  of 
the  city  were  not  content  to  sit  and  do  nothing  about  this 
situation.  If  they  could  not  engage  the  world-famous  artists, 
they  would  develop  their  own  talents  and  organize  their 
own  societies.  This  they  did  with  an  enthusiasm  that  was 
astounding.  From  all  classes  of  society  these  people  joined 
themselves  into  musical  groups  whose  chief  activity  was  the 
giving  of  musicales  in  private  homes.  It  was  not  unusual  to 
see  small  groups,  comprised  of  persons  from  every  walk  of 
life,  gathered  in  some  home,  listening  to  chamber  music 
played  by  a  string  quartette  composed  of  Omahans.  As 
could  be  expected,  such  enthusiasm  did  not  go  unnoticed, 
and  as  a  result  during  the  years  between  1880  and  1900 
Omaha  ranked  with  the  foremost  American  cities  as  a  cul- 
tural center;  one  which  famous  orchestras,  opera  companies, 
and  artists  of  distinction  could  not  omit  on  their  itinerary. 

With  the  foundation  of  the  Scandinavian  and  German 
choral  societies  in  the  early  1870's,  the  musical  life  of  Omaha 
was  given  new  impetus.  These  societies,  which  are  still  in 
existence,  did  much  to  make  the  citizens  music-conscious 
and  have  done  so  constantly.  Through  the  Sang  erf ests 
sponsored  by  the  Germans  in  1881,  1910,  and  1915,  the 
greatest  musicians  of  the  times  were  brought  to  Omaha, 
and  the  cultural  life  of  the  city  was  greatly  enhanced. 
Imagine  the  great  thrill  of  hearing  a  mass  chorus  of  1,500 
to  2,000  male  voices  singing  in  perfect  unison  and  harmony 
and  then  you  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  inexpressible 
beauty  and  spirit  of  good-fellowship  that  these  great  music 
festivals  produced.  The  aim  of  these  organizations,  the 
embellishment  of  the  lives  of  Omaha's  citizens,  was  never 
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forgotten,  nor  did  any  other  ideal  ever  enter  to  take  its 
place. 

In  1892  there  was  established  another  active  organiza- 
tion that  must  be  given  much  credit  for  enriching  the  musical 
life  of  our  city.  Originated  by  four  ladies  who  met  at  each 
other's  homes  for  the  purpose  of  practicing  two  piano  num- 
bers for  mutual  pleasure,  the  Morning  Musical  Club,  now 
known  as  the  Tuesday  Musical  Club,  has  made  contribu- 
tions to  our  cultural  life  that  are  immeasurable.  Interest  in 
this  group  spread  rapidly,  and  in  1914  members  of  the 
organization  decided  that  the  society  should  be  enlarged  in 
order  to  be  of  benefit  to  all  the  inhabitants.  Thus,  the 
Tuesday  Musical  Club  grew  from  four  members  to  2,000. 

The  decade  of  the  nineties  was  a  brilliant  one  for 
Omaha,  musically.  Famous  artists  recognized  that  an  appre- 
ciative audience  would  be  found  here,  and  therefore,  they 
reversed  their  former  ideas  and  made  Omaha  a  regular 
station  on  their  tours.  In  the  1890's,  Omaha  audiences  were 
hosts  to  Xaver  Scharwenka,  composer  and  pianist ;  to  Pader- 
ewski,  pianist  and  composer,  who  is  well-known  to  present- 
day  music  lovers;  to  Ysaye,  the  world-famous  violinist;  to 
Madame  Nordica,  and  to  the  great  Patti,  the  current  sen- 
sation at  the  Metropolitan,  who  was  renowned  for  her 
sublime  voice.  The  appearance  of  Patti  in  a  concert  was 
without  a  doubt  the  greatest  musical  event  in  early  Omaha's 
history.  Over  4,300  people  were  present  —  surely  an  ade- 
quate testimony  that  the  musical  taste  of  the  young  city 
was  developing  rapidly. 

It  is  the  usual  thing  for  a  city  the  size  of  Omaha  to 
have  its  own  symphony  orchestra.  The  first  work  done 
along  these  lines  was  begun  by  Hans  Albert  and  Franz 
Adelmann  in  1888,  when  they  started  the  Omaha  Orches- 
tral Society.  However,  this  endeavor  was  not  immediately 
successful,  and  it  was  not  until  many  years  later,  in  about 
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1928,  that  the  Omaha  Symphony  Orchestra  was  perma- 
nently established  and  reached  its  musical  heights  under 
Sandor  Harmati.  After  many  successful  seasons,  this  or- 
chestra, which  was  comprised  of  some  of  the  finest  musi- 
cians in  our  country,  found  itself  unable  to  continue  because 
of  financial  difficulties.  Thus  it  was  disbanded,  and  a  gap 
was  left  in  the  artistic  life  of  Omaha  which  the  Tuesday 
Musical  Club  is  heroically  striving  to  fill.  This  latter  organ- 
ization has  been  the  savior  of  music  in  Omaha,  for  if  it 
were  not  for  its  efforts  Omaha  would  be  starved  musically. 
It  is  this  society  whose  initiative  brings  the  world's  artists 
to  our  doors  four  or  five  times  a  year,  and  thus  preserves 
the  musical  tradition  of  our  city. 

In  looking  back  upon  the  musical  life  of  Omaha,  which 
I  have  sketched  here  but  briefly,  one  is  struck  by  the  fever 
of  activity  that  characterized  the  early  citizens  in  their 
cultural  endeavors;  and  one  cannot  fail  to  ask  himself  what 
has  become  of  all  this  enthusiasm.  The  apparent  reason  for 
this  decline  of  music  is  due,  in  part,  to  financial  difficulties, 
as  it  was  only  when  the  subscriptions  were  inadequate  to 
meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  orchestra  that  it  and  other 
musical  enterprises  were  abandoned.  However,  there  are 
other  causes  of  far  greater  import  than  this. 

The  age  of  "canned  music"  and  "tin-pan  alley"  had 
just  reached  its  boom  and  with  it  had  taken  its  toll — it  had 
taken  from  our  musical  circles  not  only  some  of  our  most 
talented  musicians,  but  through  its  mediums,  the  radio  and 
cinema,  it  brought  a  spirit  of  lethargy  even  to  those  who 
would  call  themselves  music  lovers.  It  was  these  latter  who 
raised  the  cry:  "Why  support  the  local  musical  organiza- 
tions when  one  slight  turn  of  the  hand  will  bring  us  the 
New  York  Philharmonic?"  What  these  persons  overlook  is 
that  the  chief  enjoyment  of  music  is  experienced  either  by 
personal  performance,  or  by  the  actual  participation  in  the 
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performance  of  another  as  a  sympathetic,  receptive  listener. 
Radio  studios  with  their  large  auditoriums  disprove  that 
music  heard  over  the  air  is  as  satisfying  to  the  listener 
seated  in  his  comfortable  armchair  at  home  as  it  is  when 
he  sees  the  performance  before  him.  Music  from  a  radio  is 
still  only  music  coming  from  a  box,  and  it  will  always 
remain  so.  The  personal  element  carried  over  from  artist 
to  listener  in  a  concert  hall  is  lost  and  thus  a  great  amount 
of  pleasure  is  lacking.  Consequently  we  must  make  parents 
and  children  realize  that  the  full  enjoyment  of  music  comes 
from  active  participation  in  it,  not  from  the  passive  accept- 
ance of  it  at  second-hand. 

Not  until  music  once  again  becomes  the  simple  means 
of  enjoyment  in  every  home,  and  only  when  families  and 
friends  begin  to  play  instrumental  and  vocal  duets  and  form 
string  ensembles  for  their  mutual  pleasure  will  a  new  spirit 
of  adventure  and  achievement  in  music  be  fostered  to  such 
an  extent  that  its  influence  will  be  felt  beyond  the  home 
and  will  be  given  adequate  expression  in  activities  devel- 
oped and  supported  by  civic  enterprise. 

Rather  than  decry  the  lack  of  musical  activities  in  our 
city,  it  would  be  to  our  advantage  to  support  our  existing 
organizations  and  at  the  same  time  to  recreate  or  fire  this 
spirit  of  enthusiasm  for  music  in  our  homes.  Only  then  will 
it  attain  such  importance  in  our  personal  lives  that  it  will 
demand  expression  beyond  the  family  circle  and,  recovering 
its  former  high  position  as  a  civic  activity,  exert  its  refining 
influence  on  all  classes  of  the  community. 

(The  writer  of  this  paper  is  indebted  for  the  facts  of  the  history 
oj  music  in  Omaha  to  the  thesis  written  by  Miss  Helen  Tvrdy,  Master 
of  Arts  of  Creighton  University,  1939.) 
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Kenneth  Carl,  Arts  1 

She  had  dreamed  years  before  of  becoming  an  author- 
ity on  art,  but  an  accident  had  robbed  her  of  a  husband 
and  left  her  with  only  a  pretty  daughter  and  a  cheerful 
disposition.  Nellie  Martin,  "Charwoman  Twenty-six," 
worked  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Kenwood  Office  Build- 
ing. Above  her  fifteen  other  charwomen,  as  old  and  as  tired 
as  she,  toiled  from  six  o'clock  to  twelve,  scrubbing,  dusting, 
and  emptying  wastebaskets. 

"Well,  I'm  through  with  this  corridor,"  she  said  aloud 
to  herself  one  spring  night,  "and  I'm  as  tired  as  can  be!" 

She  gave  her  bucket  a  push  and  sent  it  sliding  over 
the  floor.  It  was  stopped  by  a  crack  in  the  terrazzo  and  the 
dirty  water  splashed  over  the  sides. 

"Ha-ha-ha,"  laughed  Nellie,  "it's  a  good  thing  I  feel 
pretty  cheerful  tonight." 

Her  laughter  rippled  up  the  stairs  and  brought  a  de- 
jected old  woman  down  to  Nellie's  floor  to  find  out  the 
source  of  this  merriment. 

"What's  the  matter,  Mary  Malloy?  All  tired  out?" 

"Oh,  just  came  to  see  what's  goin'  on  down  here.  Why 
all  the  noise?" 

"Sorry  if  I  bothered  you,"  said  Nellie.  "But  see  that 
crack  over  there?  Well,  I  spilled  some  dirty  water  when  I 
pushed  the  bucket ;  and  I  haven't  done  that — why,  for  years. 
I  must  be  slipping." 

"Slippin'?  We're  all  slippin'.  Any  day  now  and — " 

She  drew  her  fingers  across  her  throat. 
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"It's  not  like  you,  Mary,  to  give  up  like  that.  Why 
are  you  so  blue  tonight?" 

Mary  looked  up  at  Nellie.  "Well,  why  shouldn't  I  be? 
Had  to  get  up  at  six  and  spend  the  whole  day  washin'. 
I'm  all  in."  Tears  blurred  her  eyes.  "If  only  I  didn't  have 
to  do  such  work  as  this.  If  that  old  penny-pinchin'  Dixon 
would  come  here  this  minute,  I'd  tell  him!" 

"Mary,  you're  all  tired  out.  Suppose  you  go  home 
now  while  I  get  the  other  women  to  help  me  finish  your 
floor." 

"No,  they're  tired  too.  Bad  enough  as  it  is,  and  me 
new  at  this  work." 

"Now  don't  worry  about  that  tonight.  Do  go  home 
and  get  some  sleep." 

"Nellie  Martin,  you're  a  good-hearted  wumman;  and 
I  will."  Mary's  step  was  lighter  as  she  went  away. 

Somewhere  outside  a  clock  boomed  eleven  as  Nellie 
started  upstairs  to  finish  Mary  Malloy's  stint.  Turning 
round  on  the  landing,  she  admired  her  work.  "You  surely 
look  much  nicer  now  than  you  did  before." 

The  Kenwood  Building  was  very  quiet  after  twelve. 
Some  of  the  other  women  had  looked  in  and  said  good  night 
to  Nellie  without  offering  to  help.  She  had  just  finished 
scrubbing  when  she  heard  a  hasty  step  on  the  stairs. 

"What's  the  meaning  of  this?  Why  aren't  these  lights 
off?" 

Nellie  was  relieved  to  recognize  the  voice  of  her  em- 
ployer. She  walked  slowly  towards  him  and  waited  for  the 
inevitable. 

"Oh,  it's  you,  Nellie.  What  are  you  doing  up  here?" 
"Yes,  Mr.  Dixon;  you  see  Mary  was  so  tired." 
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"If  Mary  is  so  tired  let  her  find  another  job.  I  won't 
have  these  lights  burning  all  night." 

"Very  well,  Mr.  Dixon,  but  won't  you  please  give 
Mary  another  chance?  She's  an  old  woman  and  new  at 
this  kind  of  work." 

"Well,  all  right.  But  this  must  not  happen  again." 

Nellie  sighed  and  turned  away  to  finish  Mary's  work. 
The  clock  struck  one  when  she  stepped  out  into  the  night. 


"Mother,  wake  up.  I  want  to  tell  you  something." 

"What's  the  matter?"  Nellie  yawned.  "You're  all  ex- 
cited." 

"Last  night,"  Kathleen  took  a  deep  breath,  "last  night 
at  the  contest —  I  won —  I  won!" 

"You  what,  Kathleen?" 

"I  won.  I  won.  Just  think,  a  radio  audition,  a  trip  to 
New  York,  all  expenses  paid." 

Kathleen  danced  about  the  table,  tossing  imaginary 
flowers.  Suddenly  she  stopped  and  her  brown  eyes  widened 
in  dismay.  "I — I  can  go,  can't  I?" 

"Well — I  don't  know,"  said  her  mother  slowly.  "You're 
all  I  have,  Kathleen." 

Kathleen  sat  down  on  the  bed  and  put  her  arm  about 
her  mother.  "I  won't  go  unless  you  want  me  to." 

"But — I  guess  you  can.  You'll  soon  be  back  again.  It's 
very  nice.  When  must  you  leave?" 

"Let's  see.  I  think  the  train  leaves  at  half- past  five 
tonight." 

"Tonight?" 
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"Why,  yes.  Now,  you're  sure  you  want  me  to  go,  aren't 
you? 

"I  wouldn't  want  you  to  miss  it  for  the  world.  If  you 
won  here,  why — " 

"Thank  you,  dear;  you're  the  bestest  ever."  Kathleen 
kissed  her  mother.  "And  you're  going  to  have  a  famous 
daughter  before  long." 

Nellie  sighed  and  bit  her  lip.  "Yes,  Kathleen,  just 
think,  my  very  own  daughter,  doing  the  things  I've  always 
planned.  It's  just  what  I  want,  my  dear.  Have  you  had 
breakfast?" 

"Yes,  but  I  eouldn't  eat  much;  I'm  so  excited.  And 
just  think,  I'm  still  in  high  school. 

She  looked  at  herself  in  the  mirror.  Her  long,  slender 
fingers  primped  her  hair,  and  she  wished  for  the  trillionth 
time  that  her  nose  weren't  so  snubby.. 

The  day  sped  by  and  Kathleen  and  Nellie  found  them- 
selves on  the  station  platform. 

"Now  do  be  careful,  darling,  and  remember  to  write." 

"Yes,  mother,  I  won't  forget.  Did  you  pack  my  music?" 

"Yes,  and  I  put  in  Gounod's  Ave  Maria.  You  wanted 
that  one,  didn't  you?" 

"Oh,  yes,  of  course." 

"Now,  do  be  careful." 

"Uh-huh." 

"And  write,  if  you  can." 

"Yes,  dear."  Kathleen  stooped  from  the  step  and  kissed 
her  mother.  "Good-bye,  sweet." 

"Good-bye.    Have   a   good   time."    Nellie's   voice   sud- 
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denly  became  weak. 

A  handsome  conductor  cried,  "All  aboard."  Somewhere 
ahead  a  locomotive  began  to  chug.  Wheels  screeched  and 
rumbled  and  the  train  moved  away.  Nellie  stood  watching 
until  it  was  out  of  sight  and  then  started  back  to  the  Ken- 
wood Office  Building. 


At  six  o'clock,  Kathleen  was  awakened  by  the  porter 
passing  through  the  car,  calling,  "New  York.  Next  stop — 
New  York!"  Kathleen  looked  around  the  car.  After  pick- 
ing up  her  grip  and  setting  it  beside  her,  she  drank  in  the 
skyline.  It  was  all  so  very  exciting.  Thoughts  of  the  week 
to  come  ran  through  her  head  as  she  stepped  from  the  train. 

A  young  man  stepped  out  of  the  crowd.  "You're— 
Kathleen  Martin?  Miss  Kathleen  Martin— I  hope?"  A 
dimpled  face  smiled  at  her. 

"Yes — I  am.  But  how  did  you  know?"  she  inquired. 

"I'm  from  the  radio  office  of  Gary  Malone.  You  were 
the  only  girl  to  get  off  who  looked  like  this  picture,"  he 
explained,  holding  up  a  newspaper  clipping.  "Gary  sent 
me  down  for  you." 

"Oh!" 

"Here!  Give  me  your  bag.  You'll  be  singing  tonight. 
We  want  you  in  first  class  condition!" 

"Singing  tonight?"  Kathleen  faltered.  "I  didn't  know — 
Mr.— Mr— ." 

"Just  call  me  Bob."  They  walked  to  a  waiting  cab. 
"Hotel  St.  Denis,  driver!"  he  yelled,  slamming  the  door. 
"You'll  be  lucky  if  you  win  tonight.  There  are  fifteen  others 
competing.  What's  your  selection?" 
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"Gounod's  Ave  Maria,"  she  answered,  watching  the 
car  ahead. 

"You're  .  .  .  you're  not  going  to  sing  that  here?  ...  I 
wouldn't,"  he  stammered. 

'And  why  not?" 

"People  don't  believe  in  such  stuff  .  .  .  nowadays," 
he  retorted. 

"I'm  sorry  if  they  don't.  It's  mother's  favorite  .  .  . 
she'll  be  listening  ...  I  hope,"  Kathleen  replied. 

"Well  .  .  .  don't  say  that  I  didn't  warn  you!" 

"Thank  you.  I  won't  forget." 

"O.  K."  He  looked  out  the  window.  "Here's  your 
hotel!"  He  waited  until  she  registered,  then  said,  "I'll  call 
for  you  at  eight.  You'll  go  on  audition  about  eight-thirty. 
I'm  sorry  if  I  .  .  .  well,  forget  what  I  said  .  .  .  !" 

"Thank  you,  Bob." 

"Did  anyone  ever  tell  you  that  you  have  a  cute  little 

"No!  They  didn't."  She  turned  to  the  clerk.  "Room 
801?" 

"That's  right,  miss.  Front!" 

*        *        *        * 

The  following  morning,  Kathleen  lay  in  bed  and  tried 
to  remember  what  had  happened  the  wonderful  day  be- 
fore. First,  she  had  met  a  Bob.  Funny,  she  didn't  know  his 
last  name — and  then  the  audition,  and  success.  "Only  two 
more  nights,"  she  sang  to  herself  as  she  dressed.  Thoughts 
returned  to  Bob.  Closing  her  eyes,  she  decided  that  he  was 
taller  than  she,  had  dimples,  and  was  in  seventh  heaven — 
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drinking  malted  milks.  She  even  thought  she  had  sung 
better  because  he  was  listening.  There  was  a  knock  at  the 
door. 

"Flowers  for  Miss  Kathleen  Martin,"  a  boy  announced. 

Kathleen  gasped  with  delight  at  the  sight  of  a  dozen 
of  the  most  beautiful  roses  she  had  ever  seen.  She  gasped 
again  as  she  read  on  the  enclosed  card,  "You  were  swell. 
Bob." 

An  hour  later  Bob  himself  was  eating  his  breakfast 
in  a  cafeteria.  A  friend  eating  with  him  saw  Bob  drop  his 
fork  and  stare  at  the  crowd  outside.  Blinking  his  eyes  he 
asked,  "What's  the  matter,  Bob?" 

"There  she  is,  herself." 

"Who  is  herself?" 

"Never  mind.  Pay  for  my  breakfast  and  tell  Gary  I'll 
be  late  this  morning."  And  Bob  was  dashing  up  the  street. 

"Good  morning,  Miss  Martin.  Had  breakfast?" 

"Oh,  good  morning,  Bob.  Not  yet." 

"May  I  have  the  pleasure?" 

"Why,  yes,  providing  there's  no  malted  milk.  I  must 

have  gained  ten  pounds." 
n. 

"Then  let's  go  in  here.  I've  got  a  lot  of  questions  to 

ask  you.  And,  by  the  way,  I  hear  a  good  many  singers,  but 

you  are  tops." 

Between  her  answers  to  Bob's  rapid-fire  questions, 
Kathleen  finally  managed  to  get  her  breakfast  eaten.  Then 
she  felt  that  her  turn  had  come. 

"What's  your  father's  name,  Bob?" 

"Dad's  name?  Why,  the  same  as  mine." 
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"I  know,  but  then  what's  your  last  name?" 

"Haven't  I  told  you?  Why,  it's  Dixon,  Bob  Dixon." 

"Dixon?" 

"Yes.  Ever  hear  of  the  Kenwood  Office  Building  in 
Chicago?  It  belongs  to  my  dad." 

"You're  Donald  F.  Dixon's  son?" 

"Yes,  what's  wrong  with  that?" 

"Nothing."  She  walked  on  in  silence.  With  thousands 
of  young  men  in  New  York,  she  would  have  to  meet  Don- 
ald Dixon's  son.  "Do  you  like  it  here,  Mr.  Dixon?" 

"Just  a  minute.  You  don't  have  to  call  me  that." 

"But  you're—" 

"Yes,  I'm  the  son  of  a  wealthy  man.  What  of  it?  I 
was  Bob  before  you  knew  my  last  name,  and  I  still  am, 
I  hope." 

"All  right,  Bob."  Kathleen  smiled  at  the  thought  of 
breakfasting  with  a  millionaire's  son.  But  what  was  to  be 
her  next  step? 

On  their  way  to  the  hotel,  Bob  Dixon  and  Kathleen 
Martin  wasted  five  whole  minutes.  Bob  broke  the  silence. 
"You've  been  very  quiet.  What's  on  your  mind?" 

"Nothing  special.  I  was  just  wondering  what  you'd 
say  if  you  knew  that  mother — is  a  charwoman — in  your 
father's  building?" 

"You're  joking.  Your  mother  a  charwoman  in  my 
father's  building?" 

"No,  I'm  not  joking;  it's  the  truth.  Mother  has  worked 
for  your  father  for  seven  years  now.  It  was  all  she  could 
do  after  Dad  died.   1  wasn't  going  to  speak  of  it,  but — I 

thought  you  had  a  right  to  know." 
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"Kathleen,  please  don't  feel  that  way  about  things." 

A  tear  slipped  down  her  cheek.  "I  thought  you  might 
not  want  to  see  me  any  more  if  you  knew  the  truth." 

"I'll  pick  you  up  at  eight  o'clock  this  evening  just  the 
same.  Have  to  hurry  now.  Good-bye."  He  waved  his  hand 

and  was  gone. 

*        *        *        * 

Kathleen  waited  until  eight-fifteen  and  still  no  Bob. 
She  worried  five  minutes  longer,  then  put  on  her  coat  and 
left  the  hotel.  "He's  gone,"  she  said  to  herself  over  and 
over.  "I  shouldn't  have  told  him.  Yes — I  should.  I  did  the 
right  thing — I'm  glad  I  did."  Arriving  five  minutes  late 
for  the  second  audition,  Kathleen  was  nervous  and  worried. 

She  sang  the  Ave  Maria  a  second  time,  crying  out  all 
the  sadness  in  her  heart.  Cold,  hard  critics  listened  and 
nodded  approvingly.  When  she  had  finished  and  bowed, 
there  was  an  uneasy  silence  in  the  studio.  She  looked  into 
the  crowd  and  thought  she  saw  them  laughing.  Running 
from  the  stage,  she  snatched  her  coat.  A  waiting  taxi  flew  to 
the  hotel.  "Wait!"  she  cried.  In  her  hotel  room,  she  hastily 
packed.  The  clerk  was  surprised  a  few  minutes  later  when 
she  hurriedlv  turned  in  her  kev  and  ran  from  the  hotel. 


On  the  train,  Kathleen  thought  over  the  last  few  hours. 
Salty  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks  and  she  laid  her  head  on 
the  back  of  the  seat  and  wished  she  were  dead. 

At  midnight,  a  conductor  gently  awakened  her.  She 
looked  into  his  eyes,  questioning,  as  he  handed  her  a  tele- 
gram. "You're  Kathleen  Martin — aren't  you?" 

"Yes.  What's  wrong?" 

"I  picked  it  up  at  the  last  station.  Didn't  you  come 
over  this  way  a  few  days  ago?" 
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"Yes."  She  opened  the  telegram  and  read:  "KATH- 
LEEN MARTIN.  YOUR  VOICE  HAS  WON  A 
CONTRACT  WHICH  I  AM  SENDING  ON.  MAY 
I  SEE  YOU  SOON?  GARY  M ALONE."  She  crushed 
the  telegram  and  cried  anew. 

Kathleen  was  completely  unconscious  of  anything  that 
she  saw  in  the  bustling  Union  Station,  and  her  ride  home 
on  the  elevated  impressed  her  not  a  bit  more.  She  was  home 
again:  that  was  all  that  mattered. 

"Mother,  I'm  home,  I'm  home!" 

Nellie  Martin  ran  into  the  room.  "Kathleen — already? 
I  didn't  expect  you.  Is  anything  wrong?" 

"Oh—  I—  Here."  She  brought  out  the  telegram.  "I 
guess  I  was  a  success,  but  I  didn't  wait  to  find  out." 

Kathleen  sat  down  in  a  rocker  and  told  her  mother 
everything  that  had  happened  from  the  time  she  boarded 
the  train  until  she  was  handed  the  lucky  telegram.  All  about 
Bob,  and  his  dimples,  and  the  way  he  laughed,  and  the 
audition,  and  the  startling  news  about  Bob's  father.  Nellie 
sat  watching  and  listening. 

"This  Bob,"  she  said,  "you  like  him?" 

"Oh,  I  did,  but  he's  rich.  I've  forgotten  him  already — 
I  hope." 

"If  he's  the  right  kind,  he'll  find  you  again.  And  now 
you  have  a  contract  to  sing?" 

"Yes,  but  I  don't  if  it's  for  the  radio  or  the  stage." 

"And,  speaking  of  singing,"  Nellie  smiled,  "the  women 
at  the  building  asked  me  if  you  wouldn't  come  down  and 
sing  for  them." 
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"Oh,  I'd  be  delighted.  I'll  go  tonight.  It  might  help 
to  take  my  mind  off — things/' 

That  evening  "Nellie  Martin's  little  girl"  stood  before 
a  circle  of  charwomen  in  the  Kenwood  Building  and  poured 
the  liquid  beauty  of  her  voice  through  the  long  corridors. 
Inside  the  executive  offices  Donald  Dixon  strode  up  and 
down  and  lectured  his  son. 

"I'm  telling  you  for  the  last  time  ,Bob,  you  shan't  do 
it.  You  can't  marry  a  pauper;  that's  final.  If  you  do,  I 
shall  cut  you  off  without  a  penny." 

"But,  Dad,  mother  was  a  poor  girl;  and  I'm  sure  she's 
disappointed  in  you  and  the  way  you  act  about  your  filthy 
money.  I'm  going  back  to  New  York  and  marry  Kathleen, 
if  it's  the  last  thing  I  ever  do.  Good-bye." 

As  he  opened  the  door,  the  first  lines  of  an  Ave  Maria 
met  his  ears.  His  dark  eyes  sparkled,  and  he  turned  to  his 
father. 

"That  voice.  It's  hers.  She's  here." 

He  left  the  office  and  looked  down  the  corridor  at  the 
group  of  women.  Kathleen  must  be  in  the  alcove  beyond 
them.  Tiptoeing  the  rest  of  the  way,  he  peeked  round  the 
corner.  In  the  center  of  the  alcove,  holding  her  mother's 
hand,  stood  Kathleen,  singing  as  she  had  sung  only  a  few 
evenings  ago. 

Back  there  in  his  office  Donald  Dixon  still  raged.  His 
son  might  just  as  well  have  struck  him.  The  last  notes  of 
the  hymn  echoed  through  the  building,  and  Kathleen  turned 
and  kissed  her  mother.  Mr.  Dixon  swore.  Bob  stepped  from 
behind  the  corner  and  clapped.  Kathleen  saw  him  and  smiled 
shyly. 

"Hello,  Bob." 

"Did  you  get  my  note,  Kathleen?"  asked  Bob  eagerly. 
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"Note?  Why,  no.  I  thought—" 

"You  must  have  thought  terrible  things  about  me. 
You  weren't  in  the  first  time  and  I  was  in  a  hurry  to  talk 
to  Dad  about — something." 

Mr.  Dixon  heard  the  conversation  through  his  open 
door.  He  strode  down  the  hall  and  bellowed,  "I  see  it  all 
now.  Nellie  Martin,  this  is  your  work.  You  planned  this 
just  to  take  my  son." 

"Dad,  you're  forgetting  yourself." 

Nellie  put  both  of  her  hands  to  her  mouth;  her  eyes 
sought  the  other  charwomen  and  motioned  for  them  to  leave. 
Mr.  Dixon  caught  sight  of  them  and  raged,  "What  do  you 
think  I'm  running  here?  Get  back  to  work,  all  of  you!" 
The  women  hurried  to  the  elevator  and  started  off  to  work. 

Nellie  picked  up  her  mop  and  started  down  the  hall, 
but  Bob  held  her  arm.  "Don't  go,  Mrs.  Martin.  I  have 
something  I'd  like  for  you  to  hear.  I'd  like  to  marry  .  .  . 
Kathleen  .  .  .  Oh,  not  right  away,  but  in  a  few  years. 
That  is,  if  I  may?" 

Kathleen's  eyes  sought  out  her  mother's.  They  smiled 
for  a  minute,  then  burst  into  tears. 

Mr.  Dixon's  face  blazed.  "Son,  I'm  giving  you  another 
chance.  Leave  this  .  .  .  this  girl.  I'll  send  you  abroad  .  .  . 
I'll  give  you  anything  you  want!" 

Bob  thrust  his  arms  between  those  of  Kathleen  and 
Mrs.  Martin.  "Come  on  .  .  .  let's  go.  It  smells  around 
here." 

They  walked  down  the  steps  and  out  of  the  building. 
"I  just  don't  know  how  we're  going  to  work  it  .  .  .  but 
you  and  Kathleen  can  come  to  New  York  ...  with  her 
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contract  and  with  my  job  we  ought  to  get  along.  What 
do  you  say?" 

Nellie  straightened.  Somehow  she  felt  years  younger. 
She  smiled  at  Kathleen.  "I  guess  .  .  .  maybe  ...  I'd  better 
leave  you  two  .  .  ." 

"No!  Mrs.  Martin.  Not  before  we  have  a  malted  milk," 
he  squeezed  Kathleen's  arm,  "and  talk  over  that  contract 
.  .  .  I  mean  .  .  .  that  one  for  life." 


SUCCESS-1940  MODEL 

Julian  Hogan,  Arts  2 

1HAVE  before  me  a  little  volume  written  by  a  person 
otherwise  unknown  to  fame,  to  fortune, — and  to  me. 
It  deals  with  the  "romance  of  business,"  the  courting 
of  that  fair  and  fickle  maid,  Success.  I  merely  mention  this 
modest  little  volume  in  passing.  It  is  a  fair  example  of  the 
literature  which  deluges  with  advice  every  young  man  who 
considers  a  business  career. 

Success  is  the  watchword.  That  is  the  goal,  the  apex  of 
any  man's  ambitions,  the  star  by  which  he  should  chart  his 
course.  All  other  interests  and  even  principles,  if  there  are 
any  left,  should  be  subjugated  to  that  one  purpose.  A  man's 
recreations,  his  loves,  and  even  his  whole  life  must  be  sacri- 
ficed for  a  vice-presidency  at  fifty-five. 

There  is  nothing  so  important  to  the  young  business 
man  as  business.  "Politics  and  religion,"  concedes  one  au- 
thority, "should  be  given  careful  consideration  and  study, 
for  they  are  a  part  of  our  American  citizenship."  The  young 
candidate  for  Success  is,  however,  advised  to  learn  his  em- 
ployer's viewpoint  and  not  to  offend  him,  for  this  could  be 
a  bar  to  promotion.  Promotions  are  the  golden  steps  to 
Success.  They  must  be  courted,  coaxed,  and  dreamed  about. 

What  is  Success?  If  I  were  pressed  for  a  definition  I 
should  say  that  it  is  the  fulfillment  of  a  reasonable  number 
of  our  temporal  desires  by  a  satisfactory  way  of  life.  To  be 
successful  a  man  should  be  accomplishing  a  work  which  he 
considers  worth  while.  For  instance,  no  matter  how  lucrative 
I  might  find  the  job  of  butlering,  still  with  my  modest 
equipment  of  formal  education  I  could  not  think  that  I 
was  doing  a  job  worthy  of  myself  or  in  keeping  with  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  an  educated  man.  I  do  not  wish 
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to  become  didactic;  the  subject  is  not  going  to  be  clarified 
by  preaching.  Most  men  go  into  business  to  make  money. 
They  are  not  concerned  with  "business,  the  civilizer,"  or 
the  pseudo-romance  of  business. 

Sometimes  I  sincerely  question  the  existence  of  any- 
thing resembling  success  in  business.  A  successful  man 
should  have  attained  some  small  measure  of  freedom.  To 
what  freedom  may  a  young  business  man  aspire?  Let  us, 
for  convenience'  sake,  forget  the  natural  divisions,  the 
"haves"  and  the  "have-nots"  and  divide  the  business  world 
into  the  class  which  operates  its  own  business  and  the  class 
which  strives  to  operate  someone  else's  business. 

The  man  who  operates  his  own  business  has  either  in- 
herited it  or  built  it  up.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  latter. 
Has  he  any  degree  of  freedom?  First,  of  course,  he  must 
not  do  anything  that  will  jeopardize  his  business.  That  is 
natural;  a  man  may  not  starve  himself,  either,  but  he  is 
still  free.  Let  us  suppose  that  our  little  business  man  has 
feathered  out,  that  he  is  ready  to  leave  his  nest  in  the 
small  business  world  and  go  out  and  compete  in  state  or 
national  competition. 

I  should  like  to  impose  on  your  credulity  again.  Let 
us  suppose  that  our  hypothetical  case  has  principles.  He 
believes,  at  least  vaguely,  in  a  living  wage.  It  is  his  business, 
is  it  not?  He  can  pay  what  he  wants  to  pay.  Can  he?  There 
are  two  very  real  obstacles,  the  first  of  which  is  immediately 
apparent.  They  are  competition  and  organization. 

Competition  is  the  life  of  trade — and  the  death  of 
honesty.  Wages  and  ethics  must  be  pulled  down  to  the 
level  of  the  lowest,  most  unscrupulous  competitor.  I  have 
had  some  experience  in  the  trucking  industry.  I  confined 
my  administrative  ability,  it  is  true,  almost  exclusively  to 
the  administration  of  a  small  unit  of  the  concern— a  truck. 
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as  a  matter  of  fact— but  this  left  my  mind  open  for  observa- 
tion. Trucking  is  a  new  business,  almost  as  new  in  organ- 
ization as  air  transportation.  Most,  but  not  all,  of  the  small 
lines  have  been  gobbled  up  by  the  great  interstate  systems. 
All  executives  realize  that  within  four  or  five  years  the 
plums  will  have  been  picked,  and  competition  will  be  as 
completely  regulated  as  it  is  in  the  railroad  industry  today. 
Are  we  so  naive  as  to  suppose  that  some  young  Galahad 
of  the  highways  could  operate  a  fleet  of  trucks  against  the 
wolfish  competition  which  stalks  the  industry  today?  Of 
course  not;  if  his  competitors  take  their  profits,  not  from 
their  legitimate  operations  but  from  wages  and  rate  jug- 
gling, which  depends  upon  the  volume  of  shipping,  then 
he  must  work  his  truck  drivers  day  and  night  for  seventy 
or  eighty  dollars  a  month  and  hope  that  some  day  when 
his  organization  is  established  a  union  will  force  him  and 
his  competitors  to  do  what  he  has  always  wanted  to  do. 

What  is  true  of  the  trucking  industry  is  true,  in  gen- 
eral, of  all  competitive  businesses.  It  is  true  that  in  older, 
more  stable  organizations  the  greater  pressure  comes  from 
external  organizations,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  most 
unscrupulous  competitor  can,  in  effect,  dictate  the  ethics 
of  any  industry. 

The  matter  of  operators'  organizations  is  not  so  well 
known  as  the  pressure  of  competition.  These  organizations 
are  sometimes  really  organized  bodies  and  sometimes  simply 
understandings.  They  are  often  masked  behind  such  titles 
as  Mutual  Protectives  or  Improvement  Associations.  They 
bend  their  efforts  mostly  toward  artificial  price  fixing  and 
the  lowering  0f  labor  costs.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  find 
that  the  most  rabid  anti-labor  agitator  during  a  strike  is 
a  man  who  has  no  direct  connection  with  the  immediate 
issues  involved.  Changes  in  one  business  set  precedents  in 
all   other   businesses.   For  this   reason   the   whole   industrial 
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world  has  become  undermined  with  a  network  of  gentle- 
men's agreements  and  anonymous  pressure  groups. 

This  is  not  freedom.  It  is  not  even  Success.  Yet  a 
man  subject  to  all  these  forces  is  one  of  the  men  "who  have 
made  a  place  for  themselves  in  the  world."  The  little  books 
have  much  to  say  about  these  men,  but  such  books  are  writ- 
ten in  simple  language  and  do  not  enter  very  deeply  into 
the  methods  employed  by  the  models.  Any  discussion  of 
ethics  has  a  way  of  obscuring  a  passage. 

Now  let  us  go  back  to  our  young  man  who  wants  to 
run  someone  else's  business.  When  expressed  in  this  way 
his  desire  identifies  itself  as  a  very  human  urge.  It  is  not 
necessarily  a  masculine  characteristic.  Our  little  man  has  a 
position  in  a  large  company.  He  wants  to  "reach  the  top," 
to  obtain  success. 

First,  there  is  the  matter  of  "contacts."  A  contact  is 
a  friendship,  real  or  feigned,  which  can  be  used  in  the  future 
either  to  make  more  sales  or  to  assist  one  to  a  better  posi- 
tion in  the  firm.  The  "smart"  young  business  man  will 
join  the  Rotarians,  the  Masons,  if  he  can,  the  Elks,  and, 
of  course,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  This  last  always  re- 
minds me,  irrelevantly  perhaps,  of  Dr.  Johnson's  definition 
of  patriotism.  Our  young  man  knows  very  little  about  the 
purposes  of  these  organizations;  but  he  is  getting  to  know 
the  "right  people."  The  "right  people"  can  do  him  a  lot 
of  good.  Now  this  is  true.  No  one  can  understand  just  why 
personal  prejudices,  likes  and  dislikes,  and  personalities 
play  such  an  important  part  in  a  method  of  life  which  is 
a  constant  struggle.  This  fact  has  given  rise  to  the  back- 
slapping,  hand-clasping  friends  whom  we  suffer  at  offices, 
meetings,  and  banquets.  The  use  of  the  social  propensities 
of  a  wife  in  gaining  contacts  cannot  be  overlooked,  but  I 
am  not  sufficiently  grounded  in  that  field  to  discuss  it  in- 
telligently. I  may  safely  note,  however,  that  a  bridge-table 
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can  easily  become  a  battlefield. 

Our  young  man,  being  intelligent,  energetic  and  con- 
ventionally honest,  will  gradually  climb  in  the  company. 
There  is  such  a  diversity  of  ways  by  which  a  man  may  rise 
in  a  company,  that  it  is  impossible  to  recount  the  brave 
steps  of  our  nameless  hero.  Let  us  suppose  that  he  becomes 
a  manager.  Is  he  free?  Obviously  not.  He  has  gained  re- 
sponsibility, it  is  true,  but  he  still  takes  orders  from  the 
top.  After  all,  a  ditch  digger  does  that.  Then  there  is  the 
idea  of  satisfaction.  Could  working  to  enrich  another  man 
be  a  form  of  soul-satisfaction?  Could  that  be  an  end  to 
which  a  man  would  sacrifice  his  life?  Such  a  job  does  take 
the  best  part  of  a  man's  thought  and  energy.  When  the 
time  comes  to  lay  down  the  spade,  could  he  say,  "It  has 
been  worth  it?"  A  man  might  even  become  a  vice-president 
and  still  be  nothing  but  an  employee. 

"Why,"  you  ask,  "may  not  our  young  man  become 
president  of  the  company?"  True,  he  might,  but  we  must 
remember  that  the  number  of  such  offices  is  necessarily 
limited.  Let  us  suppose  that  he  has  reached  the  top  of  the 
pyramid.  In  his  hands  are  the  reins  of  the  whole  organiza- 
tion. What  satisfaction  may  he  take  in  his  work?  What  is 
he  working  for?  In  the  last  analysis,  he  is  working  to  make 
the  stockholders  rich.  Again,  we  might  ask,  "Has  he  any 
freedom?"  Not  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word.  His  policies 
are  dictated  by  the  board  of  directors,  by  labor  unions,  by 
operators'  organizations,  and  by  the  exigencies  of  com- 
petition. 

Now  I  think  we  have  touched  on  the  major  possibili- 
ties of  a  young  business  man.  In  my  opinion,  when  he  left 
his  school  days  behind  him  and  went  out  "to  start  at  the 
bottom,"  he  was  going  on  a  "snipe  hunt."  He  will  be  hold- 
ing the  sack  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  I  cannot  see  that  there 
is  anything  worth  waiting  for,  and  I  am  afraid  that  at  the 
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cold,  grey  hour  of  dawn  he  will  agree  with  me.  A  man's 
work  should  be  his  life;  it  should  be  a  constant  striving 
after  something  that  he  considers  worth  while.  I  believe 
that  this  satisfaction  might  be  found,  for  instance,  in  med- 
icine, the  army,  the  church,  or  even  in  politics,  but  not  in 
the  mass-production  of  shoe  horns. 

This  modest  work  was  never  meant  to  be  a  serious 
treatise.  It  is  just  a  little  peep  from  the  bottom  of  the 
heap.  The  top  is  a  long  way  from  here,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  it  is  worth  the  climb,  but  I  do  want  to  assert  that  our 
business  men  have  a  way  of  accomplishing  things,  which  is, 
in  most  cases,  a  far  finer  thing  than  dreaming  about  doing 
things.  However,  the  dreamers  can  be  creators  as  well,  and 
when  they  are  they  tread  on  the  clouds.  The  other  night  I 
was  dancing,  as  I  call  it,  with  a  young  lady  of  promise. 
As  we  waltzed  'round  the  hall,  sometimes  on  my  feet  and 
sometimes  on  hers,  she  looked  dreamily  into  my  eyes  and 
confided,  "I  intend  to  become  a  reporter  or  a  script  writer, 
but  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  I'll  be  a  poet."  Now 
I  couldn't  help  thinking  that  worst  had  already  come  to 
worst,  though  I  said  not  a  word,  but  winked  at  the  immor- 
tals that  were,  and  blushed  for  the  generation  that  is. 


CAN  RADIO  DO  IT? 

Betty  Blackburne,  Journ.  3 

THE  current  discussion  of  the  hour  is  centered  on  the 
battle  for  supremacy  of  the  newspaper  versus  the  radio. 
Champions  of  the  ether  point  to  the  collapse  of  sev- 
enty-six newspapers  in  the  past  year  and  hint  that  this  is 
only  an  indication  of  coming  conditions.  Yet  the  same 
statistics  that  give  us  this  information  claim  that  newspaper 
circulation  has  increased.  All  this  seems  to  indicate  that 
while  newspapers  are  collapsing,  this  collapse  is  not  due  to 
lack  of  reader-interest,  but  is  more  to  be  laid  at  the  door 
of  consolidation. 

While  it  is  true  that  there  must  be  a  change  of  policy 
in  the  newspaper  world,  it  is  not  true  that  the  radio  can 
possibly  replace  the  newspaper.  The  radio  can  do.  and  has 
done,  away  with  the  old  " extra"  edition  which  used  to  send 
pajamaed  and  robed  citizens  into  the  streets  at  all  hours  of 
the  night.  Thus  far  some  of  the  glamour  is  dead.  But  it  is 
short-sighted  to  presume  that  the  microphone  will  replace 
the  great  presses. 

People  buy  papers  primarily  for  their  news  content; 
but  they  also  get,  use,  and  expect  services  which  would  keep 
broadcasters  swamped  if  they  attempted  to  supply  them.  A 
newspaper  is  not  alone  a  news  sheet,  it  is  an  interpreter,  a 
commentator.  In  your  own  local  paper  alone  you  can  find 
eight  or  nine  special  writers  each  day  bringing  you  advice, 
stock  forecasts,  medical  information,  humor,  political  high- 
lights. It  would  be  possible  but  not  very  practicable  for  the 
radio  to  attempt  to  give  you  this  service;  for,  since  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  radio  to  select  for  its  listening  public,  it 
would  be  forced  to  include  all  of  these  services. 

Supposing  for  a  moment  that  any  broadcasting  station 
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could  afford  to  give  over  many  valuable  hours  to  news- 
paper broadcasting,  the  most  pressing  problem  would  be 
the  time  element.  Since  many  men  read  their  morning  papers 
on  the  way  to  work,  and  since  a  pocket  radio  is  not  yet 
feasible,  the  radio  would  have  to  broadcast  continuously 
during  each  of  the  varied  rising  hours  if  it  hoped  to  oper- 
ate as  efficiently  as  its  competitor,  the  newspaper. 

Next,  your  own  time  must  be  considered.  With  your 
newspaper  before  you,  you  can  select  the  articles  which 
interest  you,  scan  others  and  ignore  the  rest.  Were  your 
news  broadcaster  to  attempt  such  a  selection,  he  would  be 
swamped  with  protests  from  those  whose  tastes  disagree 
with  his  own.  Nor  could  he  possibly  supply  the  details  to 
each  story;  so  that  if  a  certain  article  aroused  your  interest, 
you  would  have  difficulty  in  finding  out  more  about  the 
subject. 

Such  extras  as  crossword  puzzles,  public  pulse,  and  the 
funnies  seem  unessential,  yet  frequently  conducted  polls 
indicate  that  they  are  the  three  most  popular  features  of  a 
newspaper.  Will  people  find  the  convenience  of  the  radio 
an  ample  substitute  for  these  features? 

You  will  find  by  examining  your  paper  for  the  period 
of  a  year  that  many  of  their  campaigns,  or  "crusades"  as 
they  are  called,  have  netted  noteworthy  results  for  you.  It 
is  part  of  the  newspaper's  duty  in  its  search  for  news  to 
uncover  any  information  which  will  aid  in  making  the 
community,  the  state,  the  nation,  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live.  Gambling,  misuse  of  tax  money,  political  foul  play, 
have  all  been  attacked  in  the  past  year  of  conscientious 
newspapers.  Could  the  radio  fulfill  this  obligation  satis- 
factorily? 

One  other  important  factor  to  consider  is  the  evident 
popularity  of  pictures.  People  want  to  sec  what  is  under 
discussion.  Should  an  individual  picture  service  be  possible 
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for  radio  listeners,  would  the  expense  to  both  the  broad- 
caster and  the  listener  be  worth  the  product? 

The  question  of  local  advertising  is  another  dominating 
one;  for,  whether  you  realize  it  or  not,  you  buy  a  paper  for 
its  advertising  as  well  as  its  news  services. 

According  to  Vice-President  Parker  of  the  Delta  Air 
Lines,  the  newspaper  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of  reach- 
ing the  consumer.  "Through  no  other  medium,"  he  says, 
"do  we  believe  we  can  as  effectively  place  our  service  before 
the  actual  traveling  public." 

By  the  time  a  radio  station  had  completed  its  resume 
of  the  sales,  local  bargains,  its  admonitions  to  "Stop  and 
Shop  with  Sheppard,"  both  you  and  the  broadcaster  would 
be  completely  exhausted,  while  by  glancing  through  the 
advertising  section  of  your  daily  paper  you  can  slide  over 
matter  which  does  not  interest  you  and  stop  to  read  only 
where  your  demands  indicate. 

Too,  it  would  almost  be  impossible  for  a  broadcaster 
to  reach  an  audience  the  size  of  the  newspaper's  subscrip- 
tion list.  No  matter  what  hours  were  selected  for  each  sec- 
tion, there  are  always  some  who  would  be  occupied  during 
this  period.  Advertising  would  be  boring,  tedious,  and  of- 
fensive. And  no  radio  station  could  shoulder  the  expense 
of  complete  news  service  without  advertising  and  a  good 
deal  of  it. 

Daytime  broadcasts  would  reach  the  housewife,  but 
evening  entertainment  time  would  have  to  be  sacrificed 
to  enable  all  advertisers  to  reach  the  man  of  the  house. 

Without  a  doubt,  some  sort  of  news  broadcasting  will 
continue;  but  the  radio  will  only  serve  as  a  complement  to 
the  newspaper  and  not  as  its  replacement.  The  continued 
rise  in  popularity  of  news  weeklies,  which  only  attempt  to 
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interpret  and  to  present  in  detail,  is  evidence  that  people 
want  to  know  all  about  what  is  going  on.  It  also  points  to 
the  fact  that  while  timeliness  is  a  major  issue  in  news,  it  is 
not  the  only  factor,  nor  can  timeliness  alone  satisfy  the 
majority.  And  timeliness  is  the  radio's  only  defense. 


Memory's  Music 

The  waves  below  are  bluely  stilled 
As  the  sun  pours  warmly  down, 

And  cranberries  blush  in  beauty  shy 
Against  the  dark  swamp's  frown. 

An  oriole's  happy  song  swells  out 
In  quivering  cadence  high, 

And  flying  clouds  like  flakes  of  snow 
Dapple  a  turquoise  sky. 

The  wind  tugs  at  the  stubby  pines 
That  cluster  near  the  sea, 

And  sends  the  sailboats  scudding 
Into  the  sheer  crag's  lee. 

Memory's  treasures  linger  on; 

For  though  we're  far  apart, 
The  flowers,  the  song,  the  sky  and  sea 

Are  hidden  music  in  my  heart. 


-Jeanne  Mary  Lund,  Journ.  2. 


FIVE  STAR  FINAL 

Dick  T.  Street,  Journ.  2 

SAMUEL  Fenran  Reynolds  was  known  from  Martha's 
Vineyard  to  Tia  Juana  as  a  newspaper  man  of  superior 
intelligence.  At  least  he  showed  intelligence  on  most  oc- 
casions. But  once  there  came  a  time  when  Sam  didn't  show 
any  intelligence  at  all.  Let  me  tell  you  about  it.  I  have  to 
think  a  minute  until  I  get  things  straightened  out.  As  I 
recall  now,  I  was  doing  a  column  for  the  New  York  Post 
and  Sam  had  just  come  to  town  from  Chicago — and  as 
usual,  broke  and  without  a  job.  Yes,  that's  how  it  was. 

"What  can  you  offer  a  drunken  newspaperman?"  he 
asked  me. 

Things  were  slow  just  then  for  the  New  York  dailies, 
and  I  didn't  want  to  encourage  him  too  much. 

"Might  give  you  a  beat  over  in  the  Bronx,"  I  told  him. 

"When  do  I  start?"  he  shouted  dashing  for  the  door. 
"I'll  be  back  as  soon  as  I  can  get  a  new  suit  and  a  beer." 

Well,  Sam  did  his  work  as  a  good  newspaperman  would. 
We  pulled  him  into  the  office  in  about  a  month,  and  in 
another  month  we  gave  him  a  column  of  his  own.  His 
column  went  over  with  a  bang.  The  elevated  crowd  and 
the  subway  crowd  lapped  up  his  gossip  like  a  cat  laps  milk. 
Some  of  the  boys  over  on  the  Daily  Mirror  often  tipped  him 
off  on  hot  stories,  and  what  he  didn't  pick  up  from  them, 
he  was  sure  to  get  at  Louie's  over  on  East  Forty-ninth 
Street.  In  fact,  the  column  went  over  so  well  that  Sam 
began  to  receive  as  much  mail  as  the  managing  editor.  He 
was  always  a  sociable  and  obliging  fellow  and  took  the 
trouble  to  answer  all  his  fan  mail  personally.  He  even 
answered  some  of  the  letters  in  longhand. 
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Over  in  Jersey  was  an  old  country  estate.  I  think  it 
belonged  to  some  brewer  in  Perth  Amboy,  but  it  had  been 
deserted  for  over  a  decade.  Even  the  caretaker  didn't  live 
there  any  more.  Anyhow,  it  always  attracted  a  lot  of  atten- 
tion, and  the  Post  received  a  number  of  letters  from  people 
in  Jersey  concerning  the  house.  Nearly  everyone  in  town 
agreed  that  the  house  was  haunted.  But  as  yet,  nobody 
had  been  able  to  prove  it.  The  old  colonial  style  frame  build- 
ing sat  far  back  from  the  road  about  a  mile  off  the  Newark- 
Pompton  turnpike.  It  was  run-down  and  badly  in  need 
of  paint.  In  fact,  it  resembled  some  of  the  old  deserted 
tenement  houses  north  of  145th  Street. 

Well,  one  day  a  girl  over  in  Jersey  wrote  Sam  a  letter. 
After  praising  his  column  for  three  or  four  pages,  she  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  a  noble  deed  if  he  would  spend  a 
night  in  the  haunted  house  and  prove  that  the  place  wasn't 
as  full  of  ghosts  as  the  other  papers  said  it  was. 

As  I  said  before,  Sam  was  always  ready  to  please  his 
readers  even  though  it  required  going  over  Niagara  Falls 
in  a  barrel  or  swimming  to  the  end  of  Long  Island  Sound. 
When  Sam  got  this  letter,  he  immediately  made  prepara- 
tions to  spend  the  night  in  the  old  house..  I  remember 
distinctly  that  it  was  the  day  after  Admiral  Byrd  returned 
from  the  Pole  that  I  took  Sam  out  to  the  house  about 
seven-thirty  in  the  evening.  We  broke  into  the  place  through 
a  basement  window,  and  finally  found  our  way  upstairs  to 
a  bedroom  where  Sam  was  going  to  spend  the  next  ten 
hours.  I  left  him  about  eleven.  He  was  dead  tired  and  lost 
no  time  crawling  into  bed.  But  wait,  I'm  getting  ahead  of 
my  story. 

The  next  morning  Sam  didn't  show  up  for  work.  I 
concluded  that  the  ghosts  had  driven  him  to  a  saloon,  so  I 
wrote  his  column  for  him  and  didn't  say  anything  to  the 
boss.  But  somehow  or  other  the  boss  found  out  even  before 
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the  morning  final  had  hit  the  streets.  I  offered  to  go  out 
and  bring  Sam  back  to  the  office  but  the  boss  said  no. 

"Keep  him  away!"  he  shouted.  "As  long  as  he  stays 
away,  he  has  a  job,  but  when  he  comes  back  I'll  throw 
him  out  myself!" 

I  knew  that  this  wasn't  true  because  Sam  had  so  many 
followers  now  that  the  Post  couldn't  meet  competition 
without  him.  About  three  days  later  he  showed  up  at  the 
office — leaning  on  a  crutch.  And  I  knew  from  the  look 
on  his  face  that  he  hadn't  been  drinking. 

"How'd  you  hurt  your  foot?"  I  asked  him. 

"Just  shut  up,"  was  all  that  Sam  would  answer. 

That  was  a  long  time  ago.  But  several  weeks  ago  I  was 
in  Los  Angeles  and  walking  down  Wilshire  whom  should 
I  meet  but  Sam?  He  was  glad  to  see  me. 

"Let's  go  out  to  Earl  Carroll's,"  he  said.  "You  like 
good  music,  and  the  dinner  will  be  on  me." 

Well,  when  you  mention  free  dinner  to  a  newspaper- 
man, it's  a  safe  bet  he  will  take  you  up  on  it.  We  made  a 
date.  A  few  hours  later  we  ended  up  at  Earl  Carroll's. 

The  evening  went  by  pretty  fast,  and  about  midnight 
Sam  was  in  a  mellow  vein.  Now,  if  ever,  I  thought,  he 
would  be  willing  to  tell  me  about  how  he  hurt  his  foot  that 
night  back  in  the  haunted  house  in  Jersey.  At  my  first 
suggestion,  Sam  flared  up  so  savagely  that  I  thought  my 
story  was  gone  forever.  But  you  never  saw  a  good  news- 
paperman thrown  off  the  trail  of  a  hot  story  by  one  rebuff. 
Sam  agreed  to  have  another  cocktail  for  old  times'  sake, 
and  before  it  was  downed  he  was  offering  to  do  anything 
to  make  up  for  his  outburst.  I  took  the  blame  and  told  him 
to  forget  about  it. 
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"Tell  you  what,"  he  started,  "promise  not  to  spill  this 
to  a  single  soul  and  I'll  give  you  the  whole  story.  You 
have  to  promise  not  to  tell,  though,  because  if  you  did  I 
would  never  live  it  down." 

I  ordered  another  cocktail  to  encourage  him. 

"Well,"  Sam  began,  "you  saw  me  go  to  bed  that 
night.  .1  slept,  I  suppose,  for  about  an  hour.  Then  I  woke 
up  and  thought  I  saw  someone  duck  down  behind  the  foot 
of  my  bed." 

"Go  ahead,"  I  said. 

"I  reached  under  my  pillow,"  continued  Sam,  "and 
brought  out  that  Colt  you  left  with  me.  I  didn't  want  to 
make  trouble,  but  if  I  had  to  use  the  gun,  I  would.  I 
shouted  to  the  ghost  to  come  out  in  the  open  or  I  would 
shoot.  You  see,  I  saw,  or  at  least  thought  I  saw,  a  pair 
of  hands  reaching  up  over  the  foot  of  my  bed.  I  took  good 
aim,  then  shouted,  'Get  up  or  I'll  pull  the  trigger.'  The 
thing  didn't  get  up.  I  pulled  the  trigger,  and  still  the  hands 
didn't  move.  They  weren't  hands,  Dick.  They  were  two 
feet,  my  feet.  Two  toes  flew  off  on  the  floor.  They  were 
my  toes!  So  I  spent  the  next  three  days  at  the  Medical 
Center.  That's  why  I  didn't  show  up  for  work  those  three 
days." 

I  felt  sorry  for  Sam  after  he  told  me  his  story.  Forgive 
me,  Sam,  for  writing  this  story,  but  as  a  good  newspaper- 
man, you  wouldn't  want  me  to  kill  a  good  yarn,  would  you? 
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Philosophy  of  the  Fifites 
Robert  Taylor,  Arts  4 

COME,  lay  aside  your  pressing  cares  for  a  few  min- 
utes, and  come  with  me  to  the  campus  of  an  Amer- 
ican state  university.  In  the  spacious  library  lounges 
a  student,  reading  "  Changing  Background  in  Religion  and 
Ethics,"  by  H.  W.  Carr.  It  is  required  reading  for  his 
philosophy  class.  He  reads  on: 

"We  of  the  scientific  age  have  lost  interest  in  the 
theological  cosmologies  not  alone  on  the  ground  of  their 
naive  anthropomorphism  and  anthropocentrism,  but  be- 
cause, being  the  reflection  of  a  pre-scientific  age,  they  no 
longer  express  our  attitude  to  the  world  problem.  .  .  .  Our 
concept  of  God  must  be  reformed  to  meet  requirements  of 
modern  science." 

This  statement  is,  of  course,  a  gratuitous  and  rather 
flowery  assumption;  but  that  is  not  the  point  I  wish  to 
make  here.  The  point  is  this:  Professor  Carr  is  a  typical 
exhibit  of  the  propounders  of  what  is  called  "the  new 
morality."  He  is  not  an  isolated  phenomenon.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  is  but  one  among  thousands  of  professors,  edu- 
cators, writers,  historians,  scientists,  lecturers,  who  have  cast 
aside  the  God  and  the  morality  that  for  nearly  two  thou- 
sand years  held  sway,  and  in  place  of  them  have  erected 
what  they  choose  to  call,  rather  euphemistically,  a  progres- 
sive or  modern  morality — a  morality  of  freedom.  To  be- 
little the  extent  to  which  they  have  spread  their  views  is 
only  to  deceive  ourselves.  The  voluminous  writings  of  pop- 
ular and  influential  literary  men  have  all  done  their  bit. 

False  messianic  ideas   flood   the  history   of  mankind. 
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Like  birds  of  the  air,  they  come  and  go.  Like  the  winds 
and  the  seas,  they  change  and  vary.  But,  so  too,  like  the 
hurricane  and  the  flood,  they  sometimes  cause  a  great  deal 
of  damage.  And  here  we  have  no  exception. 

The  new  morality  is  so-called,  not  because  it  is  really 
new,  but  to  distinguish  it  from  the  accepted  and  traditional 
morality  which  it  is  attacking  more  and  more,  and  of  which 
it  is  the  contradictory.  The  traditional  morality,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  Ten  Commandments,  is  under  fire. 

Morality,  any  code  of  right  and  wrong,  so  say  the  ex- 
ponents of  the  new  way  of  life,  is  purely  human  and  change- 
able. As  women  determine  the  kind  of  hat  they  should  or 
shouldn't  wear  in  any  particular  season,  so  society  deter- 
mines what  kind  of  actions  man  should  or  shouldn't  do  in 
any  particular  age.  The  world  is  ever  changing;  morality 
should  change  with  it.  Science  tells  us  more  and  more  about 
the  universe,  about  man,  the  agent  of  any  moral  law.  Hence 
man's  morality,  too,  should  be  better.  Moreover,  the  Deca- 
logue is  not  natural.  History  proves  that  many  races  and 
tribes  have  approved  and  made  honorable  some  actions 
which  the  Decalogue  condemns.  We  see  around  us  today 
many  of  the  old  precepts  flagrantly  and  openly  violated. 
Those  precepts,  therefore,  are  already  in  dissolution  and 
will  soon  disappear.  The  old  rule  of  conduct  presupposes  a 
God  and  makes  man  totally  dependent,  which  is,  of  course, 
absurd. 

Morality  should  be  based  upon  results  of  conduct,  not 
upon  dogmatic  and  haphazard  authority.  "The  same  ques- 
tioning and  contriving  spirit  that  has  developed  with  amaz- 
ing speed  our  material  civilization  is  being  turned  upon 
morals,"  and  eventually  blind  authority  will  be  cast  over- 
board. The  sorry  mess  of  things  in  the  world  will  be  eradi- 
cated by  adoption  of  more  intelligent  habits  of  behavior.  A 
new  civilization  needs  a  new  conscience  as  experience  shows 
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the  old  conscience  to  be  inadequate.  In  other  words,  let  the 
mores,  what  men  do,  of  the  present  day,  determine  the 
morality  of  the  present  day. 

And  what  about  man's  democratic  "inalienable  rights" 
conferred  by  His  Creator?  Rights  come  only  from  change- 
able laws  and  customs,  not  from  nature  or  nature's  God. 

As  for  right  and  wrong,  there  is  no  intrinsic  difference 
between  them.  In  themselves,  all  the  normal  ingredients 
of  human  nature  which  have  their  usual  role  in  the  struggle 
for  existence  are  all  virtues.  Only  excesses  incur  our  moral 
disapproval. 

Other  more  patronizing  critics  will  pass  off  our  view 
as  being  all  right  for  us.  The  scientist  and  the  esthete,  how- 
ever, they  will  say,  have  their  own  philosophy  of  life  to 
follow. 

But  the  Ten  Commandments  have  not  felt  the  brunt 
of  the  attack  alone.  Very  little  that  is  connected  with  them 
has  escaped  unscathed. 

Most  of  these  new  prophets  sneer  at  the  idea  of  the 
existence  of  God.  The  proofs  of  His  existence  have  been 
relegated  by  Kant  to  the  limbo  of  forgotten  leaps  of  the 
mind.  For  those  who  admit  Him  at  all,  He  is  a  God 
devoid  of  all  divinity.  Any  connection  between  Him  and 
man  is  laughed  away  by  the  charge  that  "the  wailing  of 
humanity  has  reached  the  vaults  of  heaven  and  echoed  back 
unheard."  Evolution  has  done  away  with  the  necessity  of 
a  Creator.  God  is  now  something  that  will  fit  every  pass- 
ing fancy. 

They  have  redefined  religion.  With  God  eliminated 
from  man's  affairs,  the  old  meaning  naturally  had  to  be 
"junked."  It  used  to  mean  paying  by  man  of  his  duties  to 
God.  Now  man  should  serve  humanity.  His  religion  should 
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be  a  "faith  in  the  conservation  of  human  values."  "Our 
Revelation  today  is  from  earth  to  heaven,  from  clod  to 
God— not  vice  versa  as  in  the  old  days." 

Christianity,  of  course,  is  in  the  discard.  Man  should 
look  to  morality  here,  not  salvation  in  the  next  world;  to 
society,  not  to  individual  salvation.  Pure  altruism  is  higher 
than  looking  for  a  reward.  A  real  man  fights  and  conquers 
pain;  he  doesn't  look  upon  it  as  a  trial  sent  by  God. 

And  what  have  our  enlightened  moralists  done  to  man? 
Man,  once  recognized  as  a  masterpiece  of  infinite  wisdom, 
becomes  the  mere  offspring  of  the  ape.  His  hope  for  a 
future  paradise  becomes  an  idle  dream,  an  old  superstition 
cleverly  adopted  by  priests  as  a  means  of  imposing  their 
authority.  His  soul,  once  recognized  as  spiritual — a  frag- 
ment of  divinity — turns  out  to  be  nothing  more  than  the 
latest  refinement  of  atomic  forces.  His  mind,  once  held  to 
be  a  "little  less  than  the  angel's,"  is  now  little  more  than 
the  brute's.  His  will,  formerly  a  free  will  respected  by  God 
Himself,  is  merely  the  blind  puppet  of  sensation.  Man  is 
the  blood-brother  of  the  beast,  akin  to  the  clod.  Nothing  is 
certain  in  his  life  except  death  in  a  sleep  from  which  there 
is  no  awakening. 

What  they  think  of  sex  is  only  too  well  known.  It  is 
here  that  they  get  in  the  most  harm..  The  effects  of  the 
attacks  on  the  sacredness  of  the  family,  the  advocacy  of 
birth  control,  divorce,  abortion,  and  free  love  are  there 
where  all  who  run  may  read. 

But  is  this  what  they  really  say?  Or  is  it  merely  a 
straw  man  that  I  have  built  for  the  satisfaction  of  knock- 
ing it  down?  Well,  to  quote  them  all  would  require  volumes; 
to  refute  them,  a  library.  Many  of  the  quotations  would 
only  shock  and  disgust.  But  let  a  few  of  their  prominent 
exponents  speak  for  themselves. 
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Durant  Drake,  in  his  book  entitled  The  New  Morality, 
says,  "By  'the  new  morality'  I  mean  the  morality  which, 
basing  itself  solidly  upon  observation  of  the  results  of  con- 
duct, consciously  aims  to  secure  the  maximum  of  attain- 
able happiness  for  mankind."  Look  at  the  thousands  of 
dollars  spent  on  insane  asylums  and  homes  for  the  aged. 
Give  the  inmates  a  dose  of  stronger-than-sleeping  powder. 
The  financial  gain  for  society  would  be  tremendous.  Dis- 
agreeableness  for  thousands  of  relatives  would  be  eliminated. 
The  "results"  of  that  "conduct" — killing  the  aged  and  insane 
— would  be  moral. 

Apparently  forgetting  that  it  takes  no  logic  to  call 
names,  Drake  labels  the  "traditional,  respectable  morality 
of  today"  as  "being  dogmatic,  formalistic,  haphazard  and 
blind."  which  has  "had  no  clear  realization  of  what  makes 
morality  really  worthy  of  our  allegiance."  It  is  he  who 
said,  "The  same  questioning  and  contriving  spirit  that  has 
deA^eloped  with  amazing  speed  our  material  civilization  is 
being  turned  upon  morals." 

He  quotes  James  T.  Adams  with  approval.  "Youth 
is  questioning  the  validity  of  our  entire  system  of  ethics. 
.  .  .  Our  ethics  and  their  old  sanctions  are  already  in  dis- 
solution. .  .  .  What  the  younger  generation  and  their  chil- 
dren may  be  called  upon  to  do  may  be  to  make  the  most 
rapid,  far-reaching,  and  consciously  intelligent  readjustment 
of  ethical  ideas  to  altered  social  structure  that  the  race  has 
ever  been  called  upon  to  make."  Youth  questions  the  validity 
of  ethics.  Presto!  Ethics  no  longer  exist.  A  Finn  questioned 
the  existence  of  an  attack  on  his  beloved  country  by  Russia. 
Lo  and  behold!  The  Russian  hordes  were  gone. 

Drake  bases  his  whole  system,  as  do  most  of  the  others, 
on  materialistic  evolution.  "The  first  point  to  note  is  the 
discover)'  by  genetic  psychology  that  human  morality  has 
its  roots  far  back  in  the  lives  of  our  pre-human  ancestors." 
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Outside  of  the  faets  that  genetic  psychology  has  never  made 
that  discovery,  that  evolution  itself  has  never  been  proved, 
that  materialistic  evolution  has  been  proven  false,  and  that 
evolution  doesn't  even  touch  morality,  it  might  be  possible 
to  find  some  truth  in  the  statement. 

The  Ten  Commandments  go  by  the  board.  "If  we  are 
candid,  we  must  confess  that  the  evidence  that  Jahweh 
handed  tablets  of  stone  to  a  man  named  Moses  on  Mount 
Sinai  is  no  better  than  the  evidence  that  Zeus  and  Apollo 
record." 

And  so  on  through  the  rest  of  his  book.  And  so,  too, 
with  the  others.  Last  June,  in  Palo  Alto,  California,  Dr. 
J.  S.  Holmes  in  his  presidential  address  to  a  divisional  con- 
vention of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  advocated  the  substitution  of  the  Darwinian 
code  of  morals  for  the  Christian  and  other  authoritarian 
rules  of  life. 

"The  old  distinction  between  sins  and  ordinary 
wrong  acts  melts  away.  Immutable  principles  of  good 
and  evil  go  by  the  board.  They  are  the  inventions  of 
philosophers  and  have  no  place  in  reality." 

"Cruelty,  selfishness,  lust,  cowardice  and  deceit 
are  normal  ingredients  of  human  nature  which  have 
their  usual  role  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Intrin- 
sically, they  are  all  virtues.  It  is  only  their  excess  or 
their  exercise  under  the  wrong  conditions  that  justly 
incurs  our  moral  disapproval." 

It  seems  to  have  become  a  habit  of  modern  "philoso- 
phers," "scientists,"  and  "educators"  to  put  forth  their  own 
theory  of  morality  and  then  blame  it  all  on  to  Darwin  and 
the  "survival  of  the  fittest."  They  don't  seem  to  realize 
that  scientists  today  are  rejecting  their  "missing  link" 
theory.  As  Chesterton  says,  "Those  of  them  who  have  really 
read  the  most  recent  European  inquiries  and  speculations 
know  that  Darwinism  is  every  day  becoming  much  less  a 
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dogma  and  much  more  a  doubt.  Those  who  have  not  read 
the  speculations  and  the  doubts  simply  go  on  repeating 
the  dogma." 

If,  however,  as  the  speaker  said,  there  is  no  intrinsic 
difference  between  right,  vice  and  virtue,  why  have  people 
in  all  ages  and  all  climes  hung  the  murderer  and  imprisoned 
the  thief?  If  cruelty  is  a  virtue,  would  Dr.  Holmes  praise 
any  of  Hitler's  mad  cruelty  to  the  Jews?  If  deceit  is  a 
virtue,  would  he  ever  praise  a  child  lying  to  its  parents?  As 
Chesterton  somewhere  says,  there  is  an  old  Victorian  cant 
phrase  which  says  that  a  scientific  discovery  passes  through 
three  stages.  It  is  called  absurd,  then  anti-scriptural,  and 
finally  discovered  to  be  quite  old  and  familiar.  And,  he 
adds,  it  generally  goes  on  to  a  fourth  stage:  that  of  being 
discovered  to  be  quite  untrue. 

Bertrand  Russell,  in  the  book  called  Our  Changing 
Morality,  says,  "Morality  has  varied  as  economic  systems 
have  varied,  always  lagging  three  generations  behind."  And 
substituting  the  Jews  for  God,  he  says,  "Whether  a  man 
obeys  the  moral  law  laid  down  by  the  Jews  thousands  of 
years  ago  is  quite  unimportant." 

Roy  E.  Whitney  claims  that  "Our  morality  is  one  of 
our  adaptations  to  our  environment."  In  other  words,  what 
men  do,  mores,  should  determine  morality.  One  state  con- 
demns divorce,  another  accepts  it.  Divorce  is  right  for 
the  one,  wrong  for  the  other.  One  nation  avoids  war;  an- 
other desires  it.  War  is  right  for  the  one  and  wrong  for 
the  other.  What  is  right  at  one  time  and  one  place  may 
be  wrong  at  another  time  or  another  place.  Besides  its 
manifest  absurdity,  such  a  theory  of  morality  creates,  as 
leather  Gill  is  says,  more  problems  than  it  solves.  A  world 
traveler  would  have  to  change  his  ideas  of  right  and  wrong 
from  day  to  day. 

Now  we  come  to  the  focal  point  of  the  whole  issue. 
Just  what  is  it,  according  to  our  dashing  iconoclasts,  that 
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makes  what  they  consider  right  right,  and  wrong  wrong? 
In  other  words,  what  is  their  standard,  their  norm,  by 
which  they  determine  what  is  right  or  wrong? 

We  have  seen  that  customs,  mores,  is  advocated  as 
the  standard.  But  this  standard  is  only  declarative  or  de- 
scriptive. It  shows  what  is  right  or  wrong,  but  it  is  not  a 
constitutive  norm.  It  does  not  make  certain  actions  right 
and  others  wrong.  It  cannot,  for  the  norm  follows  the 
principle. 

Drake  gives  us  the  answer.  "For  goodness  or  badness, 
betterness  or  worseness,  are  in  their  primary  signification, 
aspects,  or  qualities  of  feeling."  There  is  the  whole  thing 
in  a  nutshell.  Right  and  wrong  are  to  some  mere  pleasure 
or  pain;  to  others  feeling  goes  a  degree  higher  and  means 
personal  utility — what  is  useful  for  me  is  good;  what  is 
harmful,  bad.  But  no  matter  how  high  the  altruism  which 
may  govern  their  actions,  there  is  still  only  feeling  behind 
it.  And  feeling  is  a  mighty  insecure  basis  on  which  to  build 
a  system  of  morality.  Arnold  Lunn  has  a  paragraph  in  his 
book,  Now  I  See,  which  hits  the  nail  on  the  head: 

"The  new  moral  codes  which  are  to  regenerate 
mankind  and  which  are  peddled  round  by  commercial 
travelers  in  new  religions,  all  resolve  themselves,  in  the 
last  resort,  to  an  appeal  based  on  the  authority  of  in- 
tuition. All  these  modern  prophets  appeal  to  a  funny 
feeling  inside,  a  feeling  that  they  are  right  and  that 
other  people  are  mostly  wrong.  Professor  Julian  Hux- 
ley, for  instance,  has  a  funny  feeling  inside  when  he 
listens  to  noble  music  or  strays  by  chance  into  a  Cath- 
olic cathedral.  This  funny  internal  feeling,  hereinafter 
known  as  Fif,  responds,  so  he  feels,  to  some  objective 
reality.  He  has  therefore  written  a  book  to  prove,  or 
rather  to  assert,  for  no  genuine  Fifite  ever  condescends 
to  proof,  that  you  can  banish  God  and  revelation  from 
religion  and  yet  retain  everything  that  is  worth  retain- 
ing, provided,  of  course,  that  vou  have  got  the  right 
kind  of  Fif." 


II 

Journeying  to  the  Jungle 
Nicholas  H.  Rieman,  Auts  4 

FAR  be  it  from  me  to  be  a  cynic.  Even  were  I  con- 
vinced that  the  world  was  going  to  smash,  I  would 
still  feel  prompted  to  inquire  "So  what?"  I  am  a  trust- 
ing sort  of  soul,  perhaps  too  much  so.  So  long  as  God 
doesn't  give  up  hope  for  the  world  (and  at  the  last  reports, 
He  had  not),  who  am  I  to  be  shaking  my  head  in  solemn 
worry? 

I  recognize,  however,  that  a  healthy  pessimism  is  at 
times  a  good  thing.  If  I  fell  from  the  twentieth  floor  of  a 
skyscraper,  I  would  hardly  feel  altogether  comfortable  after 
having  fallen  past  nineteen  of  them,  simply  because  thus  far 
nothing  untoward  had  befallen  me.  I  would,  I  hope,  be 
saying  my  act  of  contrition. 

I  have  somewhat  the  same  feeling  of  anxiety  after 
having  perused  a  good  cross-section  of  the  self-styled  school 
of  modern  morality.  When  men  of  this  school  consistently 
insist  that  right  and  wrong  do  not  come  from  God,  but  are 
only  man's  inventions,  and  out-of-date  inventions  at  that,  I 
begin  to  think  of  what  has  happened  to  some  other  inven- 
tions of  days  gone  by.  As,  for  example,  the  coal-oil  lamp; 
and  the  comparison  leaves  me  anything  but  enthusiastic. 
When  from  rostrum  and  platform  and  printed  page  and 
screen  they  proclaim  that  morality  is  but  custom  and  fashion, 
I  begin  to  review  what  has  become  of  many  a  custom  and 
fad  of  fifty  years  since.  Can  I  be  blamed  if  I  end  up  with 
some  misgivings  as  to  what  the  "World  of  Tomorrow'^  will 
be  like,  if  these  new  moralists  succeed? 

For  theories  never  remain  merely  theories.  There  are 
always  people  who  have  the  not  altogether  nonsensical 
opinion  that  if  a  theory  is  any  good,  it  ought  to  work;  and 
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they  proceed  to  put  it  into  effect.  We  cannot  hope  that 
the  theories  of  morality  so  profusely  scattered  in  our  midst 
by  the  devotees  of  "modernity"  will  be  an  exception.  In 
some  cases  the  results  are  already  plainly  evident,  when  as 
yet  the  end  is  nowhere  in  sight.  Where,  then,  does  all  this 
lead  to? 

A  few  of  the  new  moralists  have  asked  themselves  the 
same  question.  It  is  illogical  for  them  to  do  so,  of  course, 
for  if  a  theory  be  true,  one  should  surely  follow  it  through 
hell  and  no  man's  land.  But  if  the  logic  of  some  of  these 
men  fails,  not  so  their  prevision.  They  are  somewhat  terri- 
fied at  the  disastrous  effects  which  the  complete  scrapping 
of  a  fixed  moral  code  might  entail.  They  try  to  salvage 
something  from  the  wreckage  of  human  life  which  their 
principles  will  inevitably  produce.  Drowning,  they  clutch 
at  a  straw. 

Such  a  man  is  John  Dewey,  an  educator  whose  influ- 
ence many  an  American  political  leader  might  envy.  Per- 
haps not  even  the  president  can  do  so,  for  Dewey  molds,  not 
men's  outer  actions,  but  their  minds;  and  it  is  what  men 
think  that  guides  their  world.  For  many  a  year  Dewey's 
spoken  and  written  word  has  been  the  inspired  gospel  for 
thousands  of  teachers,  for  millions  of  Americans.  Here  is 
a  typical  Dewey  dictum  on  this  matter  of  right  and  wrong. 
"Ultimate  moral  motives  are  nothing  more  than  social  in- 
telligence and  social  power  at  work  in  the  service  of  social 
interest  and  aims." 

Leaving  aside  the  overwhelming  evidence  for  a  fixed 
moral  code,  does  Dewey  really  expect  people  to  be  good 
from  a  motive  of  "service  of  social  interest?"  That  under  all 
circumstances  men,  or  even  the  majority  of  them,  should  do 
''the  decent  thing" — whatever  that  might  be — from  a  feel- 
ing of  kinship  and  duty  to  society  is,  I  maintain,  a  sanguine 
hope.  Some  of  us  may  be  saints,  but  all  of  us  certainly  are 
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not.  I  am  reminded  of  a  scene  in  one  of  Owen  Dudley's 
novels.  A  cripple,  hopelessly  incurable,  is  asked  by  his 
atheist  friend  to  gently  but  surely  poison  himself,  because 
such  a  deed  would  be  for  the  good  of  humanity.  The  cripple 
almost  snarls.  "I  ask  for  something  to  live  for,"  he  retorts, 
"and  you  give  me  nothing — to  die  for."  Weak  human  beings, 
perhaps  poor,  sick,  oppressed,  the  victims  of  injustice, — 
isn't  it  far  too  much  to  ask  them  to  do  the  right  thing 
merely  for  the  sake  of  society? 

Walter  Lippmann,  too,  is  cautious  of  the  conclusions 
of  the  new  morality.  In  recent  years  he  has  even  veered 
round  almost  to  the  point  of  accepting  traditional  morality 
ag-ain.  But  his  widelv-heralded  "A  Preface  to  Morals"  of 
some  years  ago  was  definitely  of  the  "modern"  stripe.  In  it 
he  says  that  science  has  outmoded  our  old  views  of  right 
and  wrong.  He  sees  no  firm  foundation  on  which  virtue  or 
religion  may  rest.  He  discounts  the  chances  of  an  after  life. 
"Evil  is  to  be  overcome  now,  and  happiness  is  to  be 
achieved  now."  He  regales  us  constantly  with  the  nobility 
of  devotion  to  an  ideal,  though  exactly  what  the  ideal,  or 
why  we  should  follow  it,  he  leaves  very  vague.  In  finish- 
ing his  book,  he  admits  his  inability  to  find  a  solid  motive 
for  morality,  and  asks  us  to  be  good  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  it  gives  us  a  pleasant  feeling  inside.  And  for  the 
man  who  doesn't  have  that  feeling,  or  who  doesn't  bother 
to  follow  it  if  he  has,  Mr.  Lippmann  has  no  answer. 

The  influence  of  mouthpieces  such  as  Dewey  is,  how- 
ever, rapidly  on  the  wane.  Their  sun  is  setting,  and  theor- 
ists more  logical — and  more  dangerous — constitute  the  van- 
guard of  the  new-morality  school  of  thinkers.  The  ultra- 
modern moralists  not  only  proclaim  the  failure  of  the  old 
moral  code,  but  take  the  next  step  as  well.  Morality,  they 
tell  us,  changes  as  do  styles  of  dress.  Man  had  devised 
morality;  he  can  revise  it.  If  we  do  not  like  morality,  they 
say,  let  us  change  it;  and  change  it  they  do,  at  their  every 
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whim  and  fancy.  With  such  a  starting-point,  the  conclu- 
sion of  these  little  tin  gods — for  they  make  their  own  Ten 
Commandments — can  hardly  be  surprising. 

Among  the  really  dangerous  proponents  of  the  new 
morality  is  that  unique  character,  George  Bernard  Shaw. 
To  the  unpractised  observer  Shaw  might  seem  a  witty, 
conceited,  eccentric,  harmless  old  man,  rather  than  a  dan- 
gerous foe  of  morality  and  virtue.  The  reader  who  searches 
him  deeply  knows  better.  He  sees  how  diabolically  clever 
the  man  is.  He  doesn't  waste  much  effort  in  preaching  the 
new  theory  of  right  and  wrong.  Instead,  he  ridicules  the 
old  and  accepted  standard;  and  that  is  much  more  effec- 
tive. In  "The  Quintessence  of  Ibsenism,"  he  makes  this 
observation,  by  no  means  his  wittiest,  but  certainly  one  of 
his  most  revealing:  "Every  step  of  progress  means  a  duty 
repudiated  and  a  scripture  torn  up."  Brief.  Totally  un- 
proven.  But  oh,  how  effective!  For  a  thousand  wives  will 
read  that,  and  feel  just  a  little  more  justified,  next  time 
hubby  flares  up  a  bit,  in  packing  off  to  Reno  and  getting 
a  divorce.  And  young  women  are  but  one  class  who  set 
store  by  George  Bernard  Shaw. 

But  Shaw  has  made  a  charge,  and  we  must  meet  his 
challenge.  Passing  over  his  diatribe  against  scripture,  how 
true  is  it  that  progress  must  mean  the  repudiation  of  duties? 
Exactly  what  duties  has  progress  outworn?  The  duty  of 
respecting  the  rights  of  one's  neighbor?  On  that  score, 
progress  is  only  slowly  getting  in  step  with  morality,  by 
abolishing  political  and  economic  slavery,  and  conceding  the 
rights  of  man  to  life  and  freedom.  Have  marital  duties  re- 
stricted progress?  Hardly.  Even  Russia  has  retightened  her 
erstwhile  marriage  laws,  having  seen  that  free  love  and 
widespread  abortion  do  not  work  well.  But  perhaps  by 
progress  Mr.  Shaw  means  the  right  to  blaspheme,  strike 
one's  father,  murder,  steal,  lie,  or  make  off  with  another 
man's  wife.  But  can  that  be  called  progress?  Progress  is 
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advancement  towards  a  goal.  What  can  be  the  goal  of  this 
sort  of  thing? 

G.  B.  S.  may  never  have  considered  the  conclusions 
which  his  denunciation  of  duty  might  point  out  to  those  of 
us  who  have  always  thought  it  good  to  do  our  duty.  Un- 
fortunately, not  all  of  his  readers  will  fail  to  do  so. 

Then  there  is  that  other  great  litterateur,  whose  books 
are  read  avidly  by  those  who  think  themselves  educated  if 
they  have  read  the  book-of-the-month.  His  writing  is  all 
the  more  dangerous  because  his  command  of  English  is 
flawless,  his  expression  superb.  He  tells  us  of  himself: 
"And  since  the  future  was  uncertain,  it  was  only  common 
sense  to  seize  every  pleasure  that  the  moment  offered.  I 
decided  that  right  and  wrong  were  merely  words  and  that 
the  rules  of  conduct  were  no  more  than  conventions  that 
men  had  set  up  to  serve  their  own  selfish  purposes." 
Maugham  arrived  at  this  conclusion:  "Follow  your  inclin- 
ations with  due  regard  for  the  policeman  around  the  corner.' ' 

Now  such  a  standard,  I  submit,  is  the  death  of  morality. 
It  places  Adolf  Hitler  and  Francis  of  Assisi  on  a  common 
level,  for  if  morality  is  a  sham,  there  can  be  neither  saint 
nor  sinner.  It  is  precisely  the  sort  of  code  that  the  mus- 
tachioed lord  of  the  Kremlin,  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  some 
of  our  political  bosses,  have  followed  for  these  many  years; 
except  that  an  occasional  boss  didn't  watch  the  policeman 
quite  closely  enough. 

Even  Maugham  saw  the  inadequacy  of  such  a  stand- 
ard, for  later  in  life,  he  tells  us,  he  modified  this  view. 
Though  he  still  asks  "Who  can  tell  in  this  meaningless 
world  what  right  action  is?"  yet  he  thinks  we  should  act 
rightly  and  be  good,  mainly,  it  seems,  because  it  will  make 
us  feel  better. 

This  business  of  doing:  good  because  it  makes  one  feel 
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nice  leaves  me  quite  unimpressed.  I'm  afraid  it  would  be 
little  of  a  deterrent  to,  let  us  say,  a  current  Dillinger.  But, 
apart  from  that,  it  leaves  unsettled  and  unrighted  some 
pretty  tremendous  injustices  in  the  world.  If  I  make  off 
with  a  cool  fifty  million  by  mulcting  the  widows  and  orphans, 
Maugham  may  lament  my  inability  to  adhere  to  my  finer 
feelings,  but  what,  precisely,  is  going  to  be  done  about  the 
injustice?  Mr.  Maugham  leaves  no  room  for  retribution 
in  a  next  world.  He  is  surely  not  so  naive  as  to  intimate 
that  all  wrongs  are  righted  here  below. 

Perhaps,  of  course,  Mr.  Maugham  would  admit  that 
wrongs  will  never  be  righted,  and  say,  "What  of  it?"  In 
which  case  I  should  promptly  set  out  to  get  my  share  of 
whatever  I  might  want,  with  morality  duly  relegated  to  the 
background.  The  prospect  of  being  the  goat,  or  even  of 
being  left  behind  in  this  business  of  life,  would  certainly 
then  not  appeal  to  me. 

Even  so  distinguished  and  reliable  a  historian  as  James 
Truslow  Adams  has  deserted  to  the  camp  of  modern  moral- 
ity. "Our  ethics  and  their  old  sanctions,"  he  tells  us,  "are 
already  dead."  He  goes  on  to  state  that  "readjustments 
of  ethical  ideas,"  more  far-reaching  than  ever  in  history, 
may  soon  have  to  be  made. 

Do  you  really  believe,  Mr.  Adams,  that  the  old  sanc- 
tions, which  the  world  believed  in  for  two  thousand  years, 
are  dead  and  gone?  Are  heaven  and  hell  no  more?  Have 
they  given  up  the  ghost  at  the  fierce  attack  of  the  modern 
legions  of  the  godless — the  intellectual  godless?  Because  if 
they  have,  don't  you  see  we  are  up  a  blind  alley?  The  moral 
law  then  has  no  sanction:  no  policemen,  no  courts,  no  prison. 
The  moral  law  is  no  longer  a  law.  It  is  a  plea,  a  request  to 
be  good.  One  is  quite  free  to  refuse  a  request,  and  I  fear 
not  a  few  will  do  so.  Does  anyone  in  his  heart  believe 
modern  moralitv  will  be  effective?  Picture  one  of  our  new 
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moralists   arguing  with  the  racketeer  king  of  a  modern 
American  city.  It  would  be  something  like  this: 

New  Moralist:  You  really  ought  to  quit  this  sort  of 
thing. 

Racketeer  King:  Why  should  I? 

N.  M.:  Well,  it's  not  nice.  It's  not  good  for  society. 
And  you'd  feel  so  much  better  if  you  didn't. 

R.  K.  (without  flicking  an  eyelid,  smiles  cynically) : 
Anything  else  to  say?  What  are  you  or  anybody 
else  going  to  do  about  it  if  I  choose  to  go  on? 

N.  M.:  Well,  nothing.  But  you're  doing  violence  to 
your  finer  feeling,  and — 

R.  K.:  I'm  feeling  fine  as  it  is,  thank  you.  Good 
morning. 

The  new  moralist  walks  sadly  away,  and  the  racketeer  baron 
continues  to  gather  in  his  "take." 

In  any  field,  the  effects  of  the  sort  of  philosophy  re- 
tailed above  are  disastrous.  But  in  the  field  of  sex  and 
chastity,  they  are  particularly  appalling.  Though  the  Cal- 
vinistic  emphasis  on  wealth  and  prosperity  had  already 
largely  dissociated  morals  from  business  and  public  life, 
yet  up  until  several  decades  ago,  we  still  retained  a  latent 
sense  of  the  duty  of  personal  purity.  But  the  insistent  efforts 
of  modern  false  prophets  have  at  last  shattered  even  this 
refuge  of  morality.  The  young  men  or  women  who  still 
adhere  to  the  old  standards  of  morality  in  their  relations 
with  the  other  sex,  are  slowly  vanishing  figures  in  Amer- 
ican life.  Of  course,  many,  particularly  among  Catholics, 
still  follow  the  traditional  code.  But  even  these  cannot  but 
be  affected  by  the  prevailing  opinions  on  purity,  sex,  di- 
vorce, and  birth  control.  For  false  and  perverted  standards 
dominate  the  stage,  the  movie,  the  magazine,  the  newspaper, 
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too  often  the  home  and  the  school. 

Sigmund  Freud  leads  the  parade  of  innovators  of  sex- 
ual laxity.  But  of  course  we  should  expect  Freud  to  say 
that  "one  grows  healthy  then,  by  giving  one's  sexuality  full 
reign;"  and  that  "people  become  neurotically  ill  when  the 
possibility  of  satisfying  their  libido  is  removed."  Freud, 
however,  is  not  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness.  His  voice 
is  almost  drowned  by  the  shout  that  arises  from  the  thou- 
sands of  enthusiastic  propagators  of  the  new  morality. 

Psychology  particularly  is  a  favorate  field  of  theirs. 
Dr.  John  J.  B.  Morgan,  whose  book,  "The  Psychology  of 
Abnormal  People,"  is  widely  used  in  +he  nation's  univer- 
sities, comes  out  for  fulfillment  of  all  sexual  urges.  "The 
person  finds  his  sex  energy  seeking  an  outlet,  and  if  all 
outlets  are  blocked  he  may  develop  .  .  .  anxiety  symptoms." 
He  comes  to  this  conclusion,  of  course,  by  starting  with 
the  perfectly  indefensible  hypothesis  that  man  is  the  measure 
of  morality.  Other  prominent  phychologists  all  propound 
more  or  less  the  same  vile  and  pernicious  theories. 

This  fear  of  neurotic  illness  unless  one  gives  one's  sex- 
uality full  reign  is  really  most  extraordinary.  Bachelor 
Frank  Murphy,  Father  Flanagan  and  Thomas  Aquinas, 
not  to  mention  a  sizeable  portion  of  the  best  poets,  philos- 
ophers— you'll  be  surprised  how  many,  if  you  ever  look  it 
up — and  a  host  of  priests  and  nuns  in  the  Catholic  Church 
have  been  sexually  chaste.  Evidently  they  should  have  been 
mental  and  nervous  wrecks.  I  will  not  debate  the  point; 
but  if  this  be  neurotic  illness  and  anxiety  symptoms,  give 
us  more  of  them. 

One  fact  seems  odd  to  the  uninitiated  observer.  These 
oracles  who  warn  us  of  the  dire  results  of  controlling  our  sex 
appetites  seem  to  have  left  untold  the  story  of  what  hap- 
pens to  those  who  indulge  their  libido  completely.  The  re- 
sults of  their  doctrine  as  evidenced  among  prostitutes  and 
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perverts  will  hardly  convince  the  neutral  observer;  rather 
those  results  are  likely  to  lead  him  to  the  opposite  conclu- 
sion. Unless  the  proponents  of  free  love  show  better  proof 
of  the  value  of  their  doctrines  than  street  women,  their 
theories  fall  quite  flat. 

Bertrand  Russell,  who  is  the  author,  among  other  things, 
of  a  book  intriguingly  entitled  "The  Right  to  Be  Happy," 
begins  by  saying  that  "it  is  well  to  exalt  the  dignity  of 
Man,  by  freeing  him  as  far  as  possible  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  non-human  Power,"  and  comes  eventually  to  the  con- 
clusion that  monogamic  marriage,  being  based  on  senti- 
mentality, will  eventually  die  out,  and  fatherhood  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  state.  With  his  conclusion  I  shall  not 
break  a  lance.  Instead,  let  us  examine  more  closely  his 
starting-point. 

Mr.  Russell  wants  to  free  man,  and  so  he  throws  out 
any  law  by  God.  Does  he  know  nothing  of  the  world  or  of 
the  history  of  human  freedom?  Has  he  never  compared  the 
attitude  of  the  pagan  master  as  he  said,  "I  am  absolute. 
This  is  my  slave,  and  I  will  kill  him  if  I  please,"  with  that 
of  the  Christian  master  who  told  himself:  "This  man  is 
God's  child  and  my  brother.  He  has  rights  I  may  not  vio- 
late"? Has  he  never  known  the  modern  rugged  individual- 
ist, who  wants  God  left  out  of  business,  and  who  scruples 
not  to  pay  slavish  sweatshop  wages?  Has  he  never  seen 
the  "freedom"  of  birth  control  and  divorce — where  the  wife 
is  a  plaything  of  her  husband's  passions,  and  where,  when 
her  beauty  and  appeal  are  gone,  he  casts  her  out?  Freedom! 
The  freedom  Russell  lauds  is  akin  to  the  freedom  to  drive 
at  a  breakneck  pace  on  the  left  side  of  the  highway,  and  it 
would  have — nay,  it  is  having — the  same  results. 

Havelock  Ellis,  another  prophet  of  the  new  dispensa- 
tion, makes  the  remarkable  observation  that  "what  at  one 
time  served  as  a  standard  of  morality  eventually  becomes 
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immoral,  and  vice  versa."  Such  a  doctrine  means  that  moral- 
ity is  breathing  its  last  breath.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  for  a 
large  section  of  the  nation,  this  has  become  almost  literally 
true.  A  legion  of  cohorts  have  aided  the  new  moralists  in 
the  spread  of  immorality  under  the  guise  of  progress  and 
freedom,  and  have  lent  a  helping  hand  in  the  subversive 
work.  The  results  do  not  make  any  virtue-loving  person 
happy. 

One  need  only  read  "The  Vanishing  Virgin" — in  gen- 
eral an  exaggeration,  but  none  the  less  presenting  some 
terribly  hideous  facts— to  see  what  the  creed  of  the  new  mo- 
rality is  doing  in  most  secular,  and  especially,  state  universi- 
ties. In  high  schools,  too,  and  even  among  working  people, 
the  effects  are  all  plain  to  be  seen,  though  not  quite  so  pro- 
nounced. The  doctrines  of  the  new  moralists  have  already 
eliminated  all  but  the  last  vestiges  of  a  moral  sense  from, 
not  thousands,  but  millions.  What  catastrophic  effect  will 
they  have  in  the  next  generation,  when  they  begin  to  bear 
their  full  fruit? 

Why  all  this  lamentable  wandering  from  the  path  of 
true  logic  and  right  morals?  Somewhere  in  their  thinking, 
all  these  "prophets  of  decadence"  must  have  made  some 
huge  mistake.  That  is  true;  and  their  mistake  is  that  they 
have  started  at  the  wrong  place.  They  have  based  their 
system,  as  Durant  Drake,  one  of  their  own  adherents  so 
clearly  says,  "upon  observation  of  the  results  of  conduct." 
If  an  action  results  in  benefit  to  society  as  a  whole,  say  the 
new  moralists,  then  that  action  is  moral.  But  such  a  doctrine 
has  some  pretty  debatable  conclusions,  which  I  doubt  even 
a  new  moralist  would  embrace.  If  a  man  should  see  a  boy 
drowning,  and  jumping  in  to  save  him,  should  not  only 
fail  in  that  but  be  drowned  himself  as  well,  the  common 
sense  of  all  mankind  would  acclaim  the  man  a  hero.  By 
the  code  of  the  new  moralists,  however,  his  action  would  be 
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a  terrible  sin.  If,  in  an  Arctic  expedition,  a  party  ran  out 
of  food,  and  it  became  clear  that  half  the  group  could  sur- 
vive if,  cannibal  style,  they  devoured  the  other  half,  would 
Durant  Drake  justify  such  a  course  of  procedure?  Yet  if 
he  bases  his  morality  on  results,  how  can  he  do  otherwise? 

Results  are  a  lamentably  poor  standard  by  which  to 
measure  morals.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  odd  that  anyone 
should  choose  such  a  yardstick.  Why  not  apply  the  same 
norm  to  man's  actions  that  we  apply  to  the  actions  of  any 
other  object— conformity  of  the  action  to  the  thing  acting. 
We  say  a  clock  is  good  if  it  keeps  correct  time,  for  it  is  the 
nature  of  a  clock  that  it  should  keep  time.  We  judge  the 
value  of  a  race-horse  by  his  speed  on  the  track,  for  it  is 
the  nature  of  a  race-horse  that  he  should  run  well.  In  other 
words,  we  term  things  good  or  bad  by  whether  or  not  they 
act  according  to  their  nature.  The  old  school  of  morality 
has  always  applied  the  same  yardstick  to  man's  actions: 
i.  e.,  it  has  called  them  good  when  he  acts  in  accordance 
with  his  nature,  bad  when  he  does  not;  and  it  is  man's 
nature  to  act  according  to  his  reason.  Since  man  is  free 
in  his  actions,  for  him  a  good  action  is  right,  while  a  bad 
action  is  wrong. 

Human  nature,  then,  is  taken  as  the  yardstick  by  the 
traditional  school  of  morality.  It  works  this  way:  Man  has 
relationships— to  God,  Who  made  him  and  is  above  him; 
to  himself  and  to  his  fellowmen  on  a  par  with  him;  to  the 
creatures,  who  are  below  him  and  over  whom  he  has  do- 
minion. His  actions  are  right  or  wrong  according  as  they 
are  in  harmony  with  these  relationships,  or  violate  them. 
For  only  by  adhering  to  these  relationships  can  he  achieve 
his  final  purpose  in  this  world— happiness  with  God. 

Given  this  as  a  standard,  there  is  some  stability  about 
morality,  for  human  nature  remains  the  same  through  the 
ages.  Actions  such  as  killing,  lying  and  adultery  cannot  be 
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wrong  yesterday  and  right  today.  They  are  always  wrong. 
And  has  not  the  conviction  of  the  majority  of  mankind 
always  so  acclaimed  them? 

Any  value  human  nature  may  have  as  a  criterion  of 
right  and  wrong  hinges,  of  course,  finally,  on  God;  for  the 
time-tested  morality  of  our  fathers  maintains  that  man  is 
dependent  on  God.  God  has  created  the  world  and  estab- 
lished order  between  all  its  various  parts;  and  He  is  the 
One  Who  watches  all  our  action  in  life,  and  Who  will  reward 
and  punish  each  as  he  deserves. 

The  new  moralist,  of  course,  would  deny  that  God 
created  the  world  and  put  order  in  it.  Evolution  and  chance, 
he  would  say,  explain  everything.  But  do  they?  Even  if 
everything  has  evolved  from  a  speck  of  dirt,  where  did  the 
speck  come  from?  And  why  did  it  evolve?  Pretty  embar- 
rassing questions  for  the  new  moralist,  if  he  reflects,  as  an 
evangelizing  preacher  once  remarked,  that  you  can't  even 
have  a  fly-speck  without  a  fly.  And  chance?  There's  too 
much  order  in  the  world.  Does  a  piece  of  iron  shape  itself 
into  springs  and  screws  and  hands  and  form  a  watch?  Yet 
the  world's  order  surpasses  that  of  a  million  watches  com- 
bined. If  then,  a  watch  requires  a  watchmaker,  does  not  a 
world  require  a  God? 

We  depend  on  God  in  another  way,  too.  He  has  not 
only  fashioned  human  nature,  but  also  implanted  in  our 
minds  and  hearts  the  concept  of  right  and  wrong.  He  has 
a  right  to  do  so,  for  may  not  a  Creator  bind  His  creatures? 
God's  law,  utterly  unlike  that  of  the  new  moralists,  has 
teeth  in  it.  It  has  a  sanction;  a  just  God  cannot  do  other- 
wise than  reward  good  conduct  and  punish  evil.  That  He 
will  do  so  is  as  sure  as  that  He  is  God. 

Here,  then,  is  the  true  basis  of  right  and  wrong:  God 
and  His  laws,  which  He  has  expressed  in  the  command- 
ments. We  need  not  fear  the  results  of  this  moral  code  if 
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it  is  put  into  practice,  for  wherever  men  have  followed  it, 
it  has  made  for  a  better  and  happier  world,  and  has  con- 
tributed to  progress  and  the  advancement  of  civilization. 
One  wishes  as  much  could  be  said  for  the  new  morality. 
Unfortunately,  the  path  of  the  new  morality  seems  to  be  a 
trail  leading  back  to  the  jungle. 


